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In these days of “ civil-service reform,” it is well to 
note the apostle Paul's early protest against “ nepotism” 
in the Christian church ; and Professor Riddle’s arti- 
cle on The Contention between Paul and Barnabas is 
a valuable sidelight on the lesson which brings this 
controversy before our readers. 

Macedonia comes into fresh prominence again, in 
the current series of International lessons. It is 
important to know more of that region in all the link- 
ings of its history, in order to realize the value of 


he taught, to go out of life gladly and thankfully, 
having seen the pomp and the spectacle, how much 
more thankfully should a Christian meet whatever lot 
may befall him, knowing the glory is just beyond? 
Lack of gratitude for the gifts of life is hardly decent 
in a heathen; but in a Christian it is a vice, inex- 
cusable, unreasonable, and indeed unintelligible. 


Deeds are the best things to judge character by, or 
the worst, according as their relation to the whole life 
is seen or is overlooked. There could be no greater 
mistake than to think that the same deed has the 
same moral value by whomsoever it is done. What 
in one person and in one set of circumstances would 
be criminal, with another person and in another set 
of circumstances might be a shining virtue. There is 
no safe rule-of-thumb method for estimating charac- 
ter; and we should not so much ask what a man’s 
deeds are, as to ask what his deeds mean. There are 
great deeds which become small when tried by this 
standard ; but there are also little acts which men do 
not care to notice, over which the angels sing in heaven. 


It is a hard truth, but none the less a truth for 
being hard, that the fruit of forgiven sin does not die 
with the death of the tree that bore it. If one has 
destroyed the life or the happiness of another by his 
misconduct, his penitence and his assured pardon will 
not restore the life or the hope he has ruined. Nor can 
any merited punishment of the wrong-doer remit to the 
innocent sufferers the consequences of his wrong-doing. 
“ Ah, if beside the dead 
Slumbered the pain! 
Ah, if the hearts that bled 
Slept with the slain! 
Tf the grief died ;—but no; 
Death will not have it so.” 
This thought ought to be an added inducement to us 
all to shrink from transgression, in the least, as in the 
greatest. Even though we may find pardon for our 
errors, Others must suffer for them, and we ourselves 
must also be sufferers notwithstanding our pardon. 
As Faber says of evil habits, so it might be said of 
single evil deeds: “ Habits of sin, even when put to 
death as habits, leave many evil legacies behind 
them.” No truth is surer than that “ Whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap.” The real meas- 
ure of a planted seed is its prospective crop. Beware 
of any sowing except for a harvest you would rejoice in. 
It is an open question whether the Church fully 
recognizes the greatness of her heritage in her great 
men. After all is said that can be said regarding 





Paul’s entry into it as the first European missionary 
field of Christianity. Perhaps no man living is better 
qualified than Philip Smith, the historian, to give such 
an exhibit of those linkings of history for the benefit 
of our Bible-studying readers; hence we are very 
glad to lay before them this week the first of two 
articles by him on this timely subject. 


Thankfulness to God in all circumstances, of joy 


or sorrow or of prosperity or disaster, is one of the | turing; nor is there any process of education by which 
brightest of Christian graces ; but it is also one of the | children may be better trained in the habit of Chris- 
rarest. Yet wherever there is a living faith in God, 
this feeling of thankfulness ought to spring up freely | knowledge of the life stories of the heroes of the faith 
and lastingly. -If a heathen moralist, who had no| has its due place. 
sure hope of a life beyond, could advise those whom | Christian ideal. 


“goody” memoirs and the sickly sentimentalities of 
many so-called religious biographies, it yet remains a 
| fact that next to the personal example of Christ him- 
| selfand the abiding influence of the Holy Spirit, the 
greatest stimulus to the religious life comes from the 
recorded words and deeds of those whom Christian 


| 
| 
| 
| ° 
| men everywhere delight to honor. 


There is nothing 
which so arouses and sustains the spirit of heroic 
| being in boys as the reading of books of heroic adven- 


tian chivalry than by that process in which the 


There is in this no treason to the 


Christ as reflected variously by those who have been 
most faithful to Christ, detracts in no respect from 
the pre-eminent honor which belongs to the Lord 
himself, but rather leads to a noble emulation of the 
deeds of those who, wholly human like ourselves, have 
breathed in so much of the better life. Whoever has 
the training of young people in charge, deprives them 
of a large part of their inheritance as Christians, if 
he fails to guide them to a knowledge of the lives 
which Christianity has ennobled. And the thought 
of those who have already fought the fight and won 
the victory, should not only encourage each of us in 
his own battle with evil, but should prompt a song of 
thanksgiving to Him whose arm sustained them as it 
sustains us: 
“For all the saints who from their labors rest 

Who thee by faith before the world confessed, 

Thy name, O Jesus, be forever blest; 

Alleluia!” 





COUNTING THE CHANCES. 


It is a rare thing in the world for a person not to 
count the “chances” in any undertaking on which 
he has entered, or thinks of entering. Apart from all 
that he can clearly see, and can surely foresee, and 
apart also from all the sure results of his own purpose 
and energy and skill in endeavoring, there is always 
in his mind the possibility of that which m y chance 
or happen, as favorable or unfavorable to he under- 
taking in question. Indeed, this calcul ting of the 
chances is in all cases an. element, and iu many cases 
the chief element, of looking ahead in life. 
Nor is it strange, in view of all that observation 
and experience teaches us, that men should thus 
recognize the importance of this element of chance in 
the‘affairs of life. Neither is it wrong—if only there 
be a right understanding of the term “ chances ; ” but 
is this understanding a common one? ‘The inspired 
Preacher says, as a result of all his wise seeing and 
thinking: “I returned and saw under the sun, that 
the race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong, neither yet bread to the wise, nor yet riches to 
men of understanding, nor yet favor to men of skill; 
but time and chance happeneth to them all.” A 
popular paraphrase of that declaration of the Preacher 
would be: “ After all, ‘luck’ has a great deal more 
to do with success in life, than either solid sense or 
downright merit.” Is that a fuir putting of the 
Preacher’s view? Again, Milton, in describing the 
constant struggle for the mastery, by the forces of 
nature, says : 
“ Chaos umpire sits, 

And by decision more embroils the fray 

By which he reigns: next him, high arbiter 

Chance governs all,” 
And this sounds much like the Preacher’s way of 
putting the truth. What is here meant by “ chance” 
and “ chances” ? 

A “ chance” is that which falls, which befalls, which 
happens, which comes without an immediate recogni- 
zable cause. The etymology of the word is the same 
as that of “accident.” If the word be used as indi- 
cating a possibility of occurrences beyond all human 
foresight, it is right to employ it concerning every 
plan of life; for the possible is always an added ele- 
ment in the calculation of the probable—as beyond 
the assured. Napoleon as a military chieftain declared, 








To recognize and own the Spirit of| that in every great battle there is a time when the 
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best laid plans of the most sagacious commander are 
of no avail in comparison with unlooked-for cireum- 
stances and unforeseen forces which are the happenings 
of the hour. But all this leaves the question open, 
Whence do these things fall? How happéns it that 
they happen? That which falls must have had a 
starting place, and a starting cause. Even Voltaire 
declared : “ Chance is a word void of sense; nothing 
can exist without a cause.” Chance asa happening, isa 
great reality. Chance as causeless luck, is an absurdity 
-——or worse. Counting the chances is, therefore, wise 
or foolish, according as the chances are counted. 


Men recognize the fact, that it chances, or happens, 
or so comes about, that only a small percentage of 
those who venture into mercantile pursuits wholly 
avoid failure ; so, when they set out in business, they 
say that they “ must take the chances.” So, also, 
they say and feel with reference to the dangers of 
railway or ocean travel, and to the risks of accident 
and disease in the ordinary routine of life. There is | 
a sense in which all moneyed insurance on life or 
property, or on integrity (for there are companies 
which insure against the fraud of those who are put 
in trust of funds), is simply an intelligent reckoning 
of the chances of the case. And so far as this reckon- 
ing, or counting, of the chances is a deliberate looking 
at the probabilities of the future, in view of the 
ordinary workings of the affairs of this world, it is a | 
matter of commendable prudence. In this light it is 
that “the doctrine of chances” has its proper place 
in mathematics and in. philosophy. But men are 
inclined to go farther than this in their counting of 
the chances. They are prone to have in mind a 
thought of personal luck; of individual possibilities 
of favorable happenings ; of some good that may come 
to them, as quite apart from any ordinary rule, and 
as in no way dependent on either their skill or their 
deserts. ‘That idea it is which prompts men to take 
their chances in wild speculations and in gambling 
enterprises ; and which causes sin and folly to have 
so large a part in the counting of the chances in 
every-day life. 

He who recognizes the unfailing supervision and 
control of all the forces of nature, and of all the 
courses of history, by the wise and loving sovereignty 
of Him in whom “we live and move and have our 
being,” realizes that all chance and happening and 
accident are subject to both the knowledge and the 
consent of God, and that the falling of every leaf and 
the turning of every card or die, happen alike by 
God’s will and favor. Solomon says: “The lot is 
cast into the lap; but the whole disposing thereof is 
of the Lord.” And lest it should be thought that it is 
only in the disposition of larger and more important 
matters that the Lord condescends to have a part, a 
greater than Solomon adds: “ Are not two sparrows 
sold for a farthing? and not one of them shall fall 
[chance to drop] on the ground without your Father: 
but the very hairs of your head are all numbered 
[each hair having its place in God’s knowledge]. 
Fear not therefore; ye [and all your interests, great 
and small} are of more value than many sparrows.” 
In this light it is, that every chance, or accident, or 
happening, is a special, or a particular, providence ; 
a signal exercise of God’s directing power. And to 
count the chances in this light, is to consider what 
God is likely to do for us personally out of his love 
for us, and out of his love for truth and right. 

To this day, in the East, the casting of the lot into 
the lap is the approved mode of ascertaining the decis- 
ion of the Lord concerning any matter of difference ; 
for the idea of God's superintending providence in 
things large and small is of universal prevalence 
among Orientals. When noisy and violent discussion 
has failed to bring about an agreement as to the | 
apportioning of the loads to their camels, or as to the | 
division of bakhsheesh received by them, the excited | 
Arabs will squat on the ground together, and will cast | 
the lot into their laps, by the use of rude dice or of | 
marked pebbles, accepting the decision as the voice | 
ef God ; and so now, as in the days of Solomon, “ the 








' Jot causeth contentions to cease, and parteth between | 


the mighty.” Nor is this practice entirely unknown 
in Christian countries of the West. An amicable 
division of property, where both parties are desirous 





map has come to your observation during the past year, may I 
trouble you to answer this query under Notes on Open Letters? 


It is true that Osborn’s map of Western Asia does not 


only of that which is right and fair, is often arrived | include the main European field of Paul’s journeyings; 


at by lot, in one form or another; and this with the | 


feeling that the decision is thus referred to the Lord | 
because the point in dispute is beyond the wisdom of 
the parties at issue. This was originally the under- | 
lying idea of all personal combats, such as that of 
David and Goliath ; of which the modern duel is the | 
sin-filled burlesque. And, again, this is the basis of 
argument for any appeal by two nations to the Divine 
arbitrament of battle. 

If this idea of chance and lot were to prevail, how 
different would be all counting of the chances, and all 
uses of the lot! In the risks of business, in the dan- 
gers of travel, in the perils of disease, in the possi- 
bilities of gain or of amusement, the thought would be, 
What does God plan for me? What is to be God’s 
ordering? How can I learn God’s decision? Yet 
any other idea than this, of chance, or luck, is in 





itself godless, and is in its tendency destructive of 
sound faith and of wise works. There is literally no | 
exception to this principle—in the sphere of labor or | 
of recreation, among old or young. | 

And just here is the chief objection to all games of 
chance whatsoever. It can hardly be said, on the one 
hand, that the shuffling of cards or the rattling of dice, 
in the gambling-room, the parlor, or the nursery, is 
intended, or can be construed, as a reverent appeal to 
God for his intervention between the contestants. 
On the other hand, it must be admitted, that it is 
injurious to one’s spiritual nature and to one’s mental 
fibre, to indulge the feeling that there is any such 
thing in the universe as bald luck, or as causeless 
chance, on which one can depend for success—in Jabor 
or in recreation. Obviously, there is a deadening of 
the sense of dependence on Divine guidance and sup- 
port, through any such vicious sentiment. Moreover, 
it tends: to lessen one’s energy, and to diminish his 
reliance on his own honest exertions, if the conviction 
grows on him that his luck may at any moment coun- 
terbalance the gain of his best endeavors, or the loss 
through: his shiftless neglect. To cast the lot into the 
lap—or anywhere else—with the belief that the whole 
disposing thereof is not specifically of the Lord, is 
not only to ignore God as the cause of all happen- 
ings, but it is to put luck into the place of God, and 
so far to cultivate the belief that luck, and not God, is 
our dependence in the affairs of life. 

The more entirely the idea of luck as an element of 
success can be rooted out of a young person’s mind, 
and the more the idea of dependence, under God, on 
skill and energy and honest endeavor, as the hope of 
success, can be cultivated and strengthened, the bet- 
ter for that person’s character and conduct. Even in 
the simplest pastimes, as in all the soberer occupa- 
tions of life, this view of the case ought to be kept in 
prominence: skill, and not luck, should be the hope 
of success. Many a young man has been ruined 
through a taste for gambling, first indulged in a lot- 
tery for a public library, or in a raffle at a church 
fair. Many more have been ruined through a simi- 
lar taste, first indulged in the simple games of chance 
of a Christian home-circle. If there are yet many 
more who have been accustomed to take such chances, 
and still are not ruined, it cannot be said that they 
have kept clear from that which, in its direct ten- 
dency, promotes a reliance on luck, rather than on 
skill or on God’s favoring providence. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 





Again the question of the best wall-map for the cur- | 
rent series of Sunday-school lessons is raised, by a | 
Michigan teacher, who says: 


We wish for our Sunday-school a map to accompany Paul in 
his missionary journeys ; a map large enough to be seen by a 
school of two hundred and fifty pupils. Ofcourse, we wish the 
best, but by the best we mean the most serviceable. In The 
Sunday School Times of last year you mentioned Osborn’s 
“Map of Western Asia,” and a Map of Paul’s Voyages, pub- | 
lished by the Methodist Book Concern. Of the two, it seems 
to me thatthe latter would be the better for us, If no other 


hence it is not so well suited as the other to the current 
lessons, The Map of Paul’s Voyages, published by 


?| Messrs. Phillips and Hunt (the Methodist Book Con- 


cern), of New York, is probably the best map available. 
It is on muslin, unmounted, and its size is nearly ten 
feet long by more than six wide. Its price is $12.00. 
We can also mention just here, a pretty little folding 
map, of seven and a half inches by five and a half, 
published by George May Powell (whose address is 
Post-office Box 1801, Philadelphia). It is called the 
“ Radial Key Map; ” and by concentric circles it shows 
the distances from Jerusalem of the places mentioned in 
the Acts. It is convenient for class use by teachers or 
scholars. Its price is ten cents a copy by mail, or 
$5.00 per hundred copies. 


There are a good many points, in the various Bible 
narratives, about which there will be differing opinions, 
no matter how strong a presentation of the one view or 
of another view may be made by any scholar who has 
devoted time to an examination of the case. There are 
those who will insist that the Transfiguration took place 
on Mount Tabor, in spite of all that can be said for 
Hermon, or any other mountain far northward. Whether 
“James the brother of our Lord” was the same as 
“ James the son of Alpheus,” will be insisted on as a 
question, however many times the point is “settled 
beyond question.” And then, again, there is that ques- 
tion, Whether the woman who was “a sinner,” who 
anointed the feet of Jesus at the feast in Simon’s house 
(as recorded in Luke 7: 36-50), was Mary Magdalene. 
It is a question which is bound to be just as much dis- 
cussed after it is settled as it was before. A Con- 
necticut clergyman asks for our opinion on this latter 
point, as follows: 

Allow a constant reader of The Sunday School Times to ask, 
Is there the slightest ground for identifying that tender-hearted 
faithful disciple, Mary Magdalene, with the penitent profligate 
who washed her Saviour’s feet with tears, and wiped them with 
the hairs of her head? I supposed the day had passed for 
uttering the first syllable derogatory to the good name of this 
representative of the sex who followed Christ when men forsook 
him. ‘‘ Last at his cross, earliest at his grave.” But on draw- 
ing a very interesting volume from the Sunday-school library, 
I came toa section entitled ‘‘ Christ and the Fallen Woman,” in 
which the writer, after quoting the story recorded near the 
close of the seventh chapter of Luke’s Gospel, does not hesitate 
to say: “There does seem ground for identifying the Mary 
Magdalene who was one of the most devoted followers of our 
Lord, with the forgiven sinner of this narrative.” I am con- 
strained to ask what? Is the fact that Mary Magdalene was 
the victim of demoniacal possession proof that she was profligate 
par eminence? and this admitted, she is undoubtedly the heroine 
of Luke’s story. Is the reasoning sound? I think not. Its 
endorsement by The Sunday School Times will involve a 
chapter on demoniacal possession, for unless that proves that 
she was a very bad woman, nothing remains to awaken the 
slightest suspicion that she and Luke’s penitent profligate 
are one and the same person. 

We confess that we do not see any ground in the 
Bible text for identifying Mary Magdalene with thesin- 
ful woman of Luke’s narrative. It even seems to us 
that Professor Plumptre has reason for the opinion 
expressed in his article on “‘ Mary Magdalene,” in Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible, that “never, perhaps, has a 
figment so utterly baseless obtained so wide an accep- 
tance as that which we connect with the name of. the 
‘penitent Magdalene.’” Yet, on the other hand, it 
must be recognized, that those who prize tradition in its 
place as supplemental to the Bible text, have clung to 
the theory that the sinner at the feast of Simon was 
Mary Magdalene. Farrar, in his Life of Christ, dis- 
tinctly admits the possibility of this identification. He 
says: “ An ancient tradition, especially prevalent in the 
Western Church, is followed by the translators of our 
English Version [in the chapter headings]—a tradition 
which, though it must ever remain unproved, identifies 
this woman with Mary of Magdala, ‘out of whom Jesus 
cast seven devils.’ This tradition,is alluded to by 
Ambrose (in Zue.), Jerome (in Matt. 25: 6), and Aucus- 
tine (De Coena Evang. 69), and accepted by Gregory the 
Great (Hom. in Evv. 35). Any one who has read my 
friend Professor Plumptre’s article on ‘ Mary Magdalene,’ 
in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, will, perhaps, be sur- 
prised that I accept even the possibility of this identifi- 
cation, which he calls ‘a figment utterly baseless,’” 
Nor is Archdeacon Farrar alone in this acceptance of 
tradition, however little backing the tradition may 
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«“ ABIDE IN ME.” 


g 
Abide in thee! May I remain ns 


Within thy heart divine,— 
Tlast thou no thought to cast me off, 


: oO 
Wilt thou still own me thine? 


Abide in thee! Shall I still wear 
Sweet mercy’s crimson sign,— 

Will vengeance droop and fail to smite 
This treacherous heart of mine? a 

friend must have aroused some distrust. 

It is assumed that the passage in Galatians refers to 

he visit to Jerusalem, spoken of in Acts 15. This is 


received opinion (see Lightfoot» 


Abide in thee! The house of love,— 
And in thy banquet share, 

Communing with the happy guests, 
Whose robes are white and fair? 


Abide in thee! When I have turned 
To ways which were my own,— 

Lord, do I hear thee call my name, 
With pleading in thy tone? 


t 


Art thou so grieved that I should stray? 
Is thy strong heart in pain, 

That thou dost seek my wandering soul, 
To win me back again ? 

What tears are these which hide thy smile, 
I searce can think them mine,— 

Thy voice, so sweet, fills all my heart— 
I’m thine, dear Lord, still thine! 





THE CONTENTION BETWEEN PAUL AND 
BARNABAS. 
BY PROFESSOR MATTHEW B. RIDDLE, D.D. 


The brief account of this event is fairly rendered in 
the Revised Version. As it is included in the Sunday- 
school lesson for February 3, the exegetical details will 
be discussed in another part of this journal. It will be 
necessary, however, to recall a few facts respecting the 
two men, recorded by Luke in Acts, and by Paul him- 
self, especially in Galatians. 

Barnabas was the older Christian, possibly the older 
man. His name first occurs in Acts 4: 36, 37, in con- 
nection with the sale of his property and the contribu- 
tion of the proceeds to the common fund. When Saul, 
after his conversion, returned from Damascus to Jerusa- 
lem, Barnabas brought him to the apostles (Acts 9: 26, 
27); hence we may suppose a previous acquaintance. 
After Saul was driven away, and had retired to Tarsus, 
the gospel took its great outward bound at Antioch, 
where the Gentiles received the Word of God (Acts 11: 
19-21), Barnabas was sent from Jerusalem, and labored 
successfully in the new centre of Christian activity, but 
sought Saul at Tarsus, that he might share in his labors. 
The two together bore to Jerusalem the first Christian 
collection, and, returning with Mark as their companion, 
shortly afterwards together started westward to enlarge 
the kingdom of Christ, sent forth by the Holy Ghost, 
and none the less truly by the church at Antioch (Acts 
11: 22-30; 12: 25to13: 4). On this journey (the detailed 
account of which formed the lesson for the early summer 
of 1883) John Mark was their “attendant” (see Rev. 
Ver., Acts 13: 5), but he deserted them when they 
reached the mainland at Perga. We learn from Colos- 
sians 4:10 that Mark was the “cousin” of Barnabas. 
The Authorized Version improperly renders the word 

in that passage, “sister’s son,”—a blunder which is 
retained in the English ranslation of Meyer’s Commen- 
tary on Mark, although Meyer himself wrote “geschwis- 
terkind,” which means “cousin.” From Acts 12: 12 we 
learn that the mother of Mark lived at Jerusalem, hence 
the young man may have been more or less under the 
influence of those misgivings respecting the work among 
the Gentilesthen prevalent at Jerusalem. At all events, 
he left the two missionaries, and returned to that city. 
And this act of his was the occasion of the “sharp con- 
tention.” 

But we must now consider another set of facts, not 
recorded in the Book of the Acts. Luke tells of the 


‘ |man who had been with him in the first salesbvmasy | 
journey, who had stood up for the rights of the Gentiles | i 
BY GRACE WEBSTER HINSDALE. at Jerusalem, “even Barnabas,” acted contrary to the 


singled them out. 


Such friends as these two had been do not part in con- 
tention, unless there have been some sapping of the 
foundations of their mutual confidence. 
have ceased to trust Barnabas, but this conduct of his 


now the commonly 
p. 122, and Conybeare and Howson; compare Lange, 
Galatians, in loco). 
Epistles of St. Paul,) attempts to prove that all this took 
place after Paul’s second missionary journey. 
from this that the two were intimately associated after 
their sharp contention. 
view, and the historical notices in the New Testament 
are all against it. 


second missionary journey could not have exceeded a 
few months. 
Peter and Barnabas had scarcely time to subside, when 
Paul proposed the new tour. 

to take with them John also.” 
favor this rendering; ‘‘ was minded” is stronger than 
had a right to this position, and his heart was warm 
toward his cousin, 


reat principle for which they had labored and suffered, 
nd for the maintenance of which the Holy Ghost had 
This fact could not have been with- 
ut some effect in preparing the way for a separation. 


Paul may not 


Lewin, however, (in his Life and 
He infers 


But nothing is gained by this 


The interval between the return to Antioch and the 
The irritation caused by the conduct of 


“Barnabas was minded 
The better authorities 


‘wished.” Doubtless as the older Christian he felt he 








But Paul objected to having Mark 
with them again. We infer that he was right, and verse 


40 at least implies that the church at Antioch sided 


with him. 

Of course, there were sharp words. Paul could use 
them, as any one can see who reads his writings. Nor 
need we assume that he was a sinless man ; he may have 
used unnecessarily sharp language. Inspiration does 
not involve personal perfection. The case of Peter; the 
case of John Mark, who wrote the most vivacious of the 
Gospels, and yet showed weakness as a missionary, all 
the phenomena of both Old and New Testaments oppose 
such a view, and thus incidentally the theory commonly 
called that of “gracious inspiration.” It is a curious 
irony of history that makes the “lion” the symbol of 
the evangelist Mark, when of all four he is the only one 
of whom lack of courage can be affirmed. No doubt he 
improved, and that, too, before he wrote his Gospel. 
Paul afterwards speaks of him and of Barnabas with 
great kindness (1 Cor. 9: 6; Gal. 2:18; Col. 4:10; 
2 Tim. 4: 11; Phil. 24), The discussion, however 
“sharp,” was evidently a manly one. They talked to 
each other, ‘‘to the face,” as Paul had done to Peter. 
The great apostle, everywhere, shows his intense dislike 
of the sly way of making partisans, and of overcoming 
one who differs from us, by arraying others against him 
through unmanly indirection. The Master himself had 
declared against any other than a manly, straight- 
forward, frank course (Matt. 18: 15). Better “sharp 
contention” and separation than quasi-intrigue and 
deceit. Wecan admire this, at least, in the otherwise 
unpleasant occurrence. 

The separation was final, we infer, so far as compan- 
ionship in mission-work was concerned. But there is no 
evidence of permanent personal estrangement. When 
men radically differ on a matter of practical judgment 
affecting their common life-work, it is usually wisest 
that they shculd separate. Even when they have sharp 
contention before separation, God can overrule it for 
good. The constant presence of Mark would have 
proved a constant source of irritation, and Paul did his 
work far better without this annoyance. 

There is in this particular case a standing caution 
against the bad habit of supposing that our friends and 
our relatives are necessarily well fitted for the positions 








open conference at Jerusalem (Acts 15: 1-29), and of 
the return of Paul and Barnabas to Antioch (Acts | 
15 : 30-35), but Paul himself, in the Epistle to the Gala- | 
tians, not only speaks of a private conference with the 
leaders of the church of Jerusalem, but of some occur- 
rence at Antioch shortly afterwards (Gal. 2:11:14), 
which reveal, more fully the state of things in both 
churches. The question respecting the Gentiles had 
been formally settled at the conference in Jerusalem; 
but the old prejudice remained. Peter himself gave 
way to it, and so did the rest of the Jews; “insomuch 
that even Barnabas was carried away with their dissimu- 
lation” (Gal. 2:13). The word “even” tells the whole 
siory (the Authorized Version has “alao”); the very 


in which it would be most pleasant for us to have them. 
This was the mistake of Barnabas, and it has been the 
mistake of many another “ good man, and full of the 
Holy Ghost.” The apostles had their trials in dealing 
with their Christian brethren. 
was difficult to bear patiently with the bad -practical 
judgment of a very good and useful man, who insisted 


Christ. 


wise for him to part with him. 


Then, as ever since, it 


on having his own way in a matter affecting the rights 
of others as well as the interests of the kingdom of 
Whether Paul lost his patience, or not, is not 
positively stated. But he lost his colleague, and it was 
Sometimes men of as 
lovely a character as Barnabas have to be left to go their 
own mistaken way. The Lord reigns over his Church; 


when, at the very start, poor human nature showed 


tself to be what we, in our honest hours, find ourselves 


to be, as regards having our own way and pushing our 
own relatives, and using our tongues in “sharp conten- 
tion’? 


MACEDONIA, IN THE HISTORY OF THE 


WORLD AND OF THE CHURCH. 
BY PHILIP SMITH, B.A. 


The two aspects of our subject are harmonized in the 


key-note struck at an interval of four centuries by the 
diverse voices of the great patriot orator of Athens, and 


the evangelical narrator of the Acts of the Apostles. 
At the opening of that conflict in which Grecian liberty 
was destined to succumb to her despotic conqueror, when 
the citizens cf Athens—just as in St. Paul’s time—saw 
in the crisis only an occasion to ask, “ What is the news 
of Philip?” Demosthenes exclaimed, ‘‘ What could be 
greater news than a man of Macedon making war upon 
the Athenians and regulating the affairs of Greece?” * 
And yet the interference, «{ which he complained with 
such righteous indignation, was the beginning of a 
course of events designed, in the providence of God, to 
prepare the way for the far greater news—the “ glad tid- 
ings of great joy to all the nations” of Europe and of 
the future world—of' whic! the signal was given when 
another man of Macedonia stood before Paul in vision on 
the Asiatic shore, “and prayed him, saying, Come over 
into Macedonia and help us” (Acts 16: 9). If the idea 
be thought too fanciful, that the nocturnal visitant 
appeared in the guise of the great conqueror, whose 
very name, Alexander, signifies a helper of men (or, a 
man who helps), and whose mission was one of freedom 
even more than of ambition, it is the simple truth that 
the Apostle of the Gentiles retraced the steps of the 
liberator of Asia, to carry ack to Europe that gospel 
for which the Macedonian conquest of the East had 
been one chief means of preparing the way. The power 
which had led Europe to the armed conquest of Asia is 
thus seen inviting its own true and peaceful conquest by 
that spiritual force of which Asia had been the cradle, 
and which had now received a new form under the 
Greek influence brought in by Alexander. 

The conspicuous and critical position of Macedonia 
in that great scheme of God’s government of the world, 
to trace which is the one true mission of history, had 
been marked in prophecy two centuries before the age 
of Philip and Demosthenes, That must have been a great 
epoch, which was presented no less than four times in 
the inspired visions of the prophet Daniel. The Mace- 
donian kingdom is the third of the four great empires 
that fill up the ancient hi ory of the world, as sym- 
bolized by the image se. in the dream of Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Daniel 4), and again in the conflict of the four 
wild beasts in Daniel’s vision in the first year of Bel- 
shazzar (Daniel 7). Two years later, when the Baby- 
lonian Empire was about to fall before that Persian 
power whose attempt to conquer Greece provoked the 
avenging conquest of Alexander, Daniel beheld that 
fuller vision of the conflict between the Medo-Persian 
ram and the Macedonian he-goat ( Daniel 8), of which the 
further issues are expanded in his later vision of the first 
year of Darius”? Any possible doubt about the interpre- 
tation is removed by the express statement of the angel 
Gabriel to the prophet: “ The rough he-goat is the king 
of Grecia” (Daniel 8: 21), the Macedonian monarchy 
in that precise character with which Philip and Alexan- 
der were invested by the vote of conquered Greece, in 
order to carry on the war of vengeance against Persia, 
which is described so graphically jin the prophecy 
(Daniel 8: 7). 

It is needless, nor does our space permit us, to dwell 
on the detaiis, fully expounded by biblical comrmen- 
tators, by which the prophetic symbols describe the 
character and exploits of the Macedonian monarchy: 
the bronze of Nebuchadnezzar’s image—not only a fit 
emblem of its military force, but the very material of its 
arms,—the winged leopard and rough goat a semi- 
barbarous power, speeding from the west over the earth 
with a swiftness for which the conquests of Alexander 
remain unparalleled, and with a fury alike descriptive of 
his character and his utter destruction of Persia,—him- 
self the great horn, broken in the very hour of his youth- 
ful triumph, and succeeded by the four notable horns, 
and the four heads of the leopard, symbols of the four 
great kingdoms into which his empire was divided. 

At the time when these prophecies were delivered, 
Macedonia was still a very imperfectly civilized state, 


1 The First Philippic Oration, p. 43. 


2? Daniel ll. We have nothing here to say to chat self-styled “ higher 
criticism ” which dates these prophecies after the event, on the groum 
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hardly known even to its Greek neighbors, but even yet 
possessing some elements of its future greatness:~ Not 
the least of these were its position and physical resources. 
Let the reader take the map of Europe, or of its south- 
eastern regions, and fix his attention on the great penin- 
sula between the Adriatic and Ionian seas on the west, 
and the Euxine and A®gean on the east, the base of 
which is formed by the chain of the Alps beyond the 
Gulf of Trieste, prolonged eastward in the range of 
Hiemus (the Great Balkan), which slopes down to the 
parallelstream of the Danube on the north. We must 
comprehend this whole region in our survey, not only to 
see the importance of the position of Macedonia, but 
because the kingdom, at its height under Alexander, 
extended, actually or virtually, from the Danube to the 
Peloponnesus. Inthe narrower and proper sense, Mace- 
donia was the middle part of the broad base of the 
peninsula, between Thrace on the east and Illyria on 
the west, enclosed by great mountain ranges and inter- 
sected by other chains, between which—especially in 
the south-eastern part, or “ Lower Macedonia,”—lie fer- 
tile valleys, watered by great rivers, and enjoying the 
favored climate of southern Europe between the fortieth 
and forty-second degrees of latitude. In this physical 
formation we have at once a most significant contrast to 
that of Greece, except the great Thessalian plain, which 
lay between the two countries. Below Epirus and 
Thessaly, both the peninsulas of northern Greece and of 
the Peloponnesus are covered and intersected by radi- 
ating chains which enclose small valleys opening only 
to the sea; the fit homes of mountaineers and mariners, 
gathered in isolated cities, whose independence is still 
witnessed by that embalming power of language which 
makes the city (polis) the etymological expression of all 
political communities. 

Macedonia, on the other hand, was suited to be the 
cradle of a great kingdom ; and its semi-barbarous peo- 
ple, in whose obscure ethnology we trace some affinities 
with the older inhabitants both of Greece and Italy, 
had over them an aristocracy and royal family, claiming 
descent from the “ Jove-born kings” of the heroic age 
of Greece. The royal house traced their pedigree from 
the Argive Temenus; and, when it was united with the 
Wpirot line, Alexander could boast that he was descended 
on his father’s side from Hercules, on his mother’s from 
Achilles; a belief which formed an animating principle 
of his whole career. It was the rallying of the great 
aristocratic families round Philip that established the 
power which conquered Greece and Persia. 

Before his time, the kings had had their claim to Hel- 
lenic blood admitted by the Greeks, and had welcomed 
Hellenic culture. Thus Euripides died at the court of 
Archelaus; and the same king employed Zeuxis to 
decorate the palace in his new capital of Pella. It has 
been questioned whether the Macedonians should be 
called barbarized Hellenes or Hellenized barbarians; 
but it was the mutual influence of Macedonian and 
Greek elements that gave them their commanding place 
in the history of the world. Daring the prolonged con- 
flict for the supremacy of Greece between Sparta, Athens, 
and Thebes, the Macedonian monarchy was weakened 
by the feuds of the great families; but that weakness 
became an indirect source of renovated strength at the 
very crisis when the opportunity for its exercise was 
offered by the irreconcilable hatred and exhaustion of 
the Greek republics, It was during the brief splendor 
of the Theban supremacy, that a disputed succession 
enabled Pelopidas to act as arbiter; and Alexander IL, 
in whose favor he decided, gave his young brother 
Philip as a hostage (B.C. 368). Never were three years 
used to better purpose than those passed by this prince 
at Thebes and Athens. He acquired such mastery over 
the Greek language, under the ablest teachers of rhet- 
oric, that he was able to contend with the greatest Attic 
orators on their own ground. In philosophy he heard 
the disciples of Socrates; and he is said to have been a 
fellow-pupil under Plato with Aristotle, whom he after- 
wards chose as tutor.to his son Alexander. But perhaps 
the lessons he valued most were those he learned of the 
weaknesses of the political leaders,—their selfish aims, 
factious jealousies, and accessibility to bribes. In inter- 
course with Epaminondas, he was able to study that 
general’s great tactical invention of the formation in 
column, which Philip himself improved into that mighty 
engine of war, the famous Macedonian phalanx, Already 
from the earliest known times, Macedonia, like the 
neighboring Thessaly, had been strong in cavalry ; and 
the union of these two arms supplied that great and 
compact military organization which no longer existed 
either in the Persian empire or among the Greek repub- 
lics. Thus at the end of the long struggle of Greece 
with Persia, and of the Greeks with one another, Mace- 


donia under Philip came in as a third party to carry off 
the prize of empire from both, and to form an epoch of 
immeasurable importance in the history of the world. 

When Philip IL., commonly called the Great, suc- 
ceeded to the throne, on his brother’s death in B.C. 359, 
two years sufficed him to rid himself of the competitors 
for the crown, and his kingdom of the barbarian invaders. 
His next object was to.remove the greatest barrier to 
the prosperity and aggrandizement of his kingdom, It 
is among the curious parallels which might be drawn 
between Macedonia and Russia, that both were origi- 
nally hampered by a complete want of access to the sea, 
Turning again to the map, we see jutting out into the 
north-western corner of the A°gean a tract of land which 
was the scene of some of the most stirring events of 
Grecian histery, besides having other very interesting 
associations. This is the Chalcidic peninsula, which 
stands out like the palm of a hand parting into three 
fingers, the lofty headlands of Pallene, Sithonia, and 
Athos,—the last still famous for its Greek monasteries, 
with their priceless treasures of ancient manuscripts. 
The peninsula lies between two gulfs: that on the east 
called the Strymonic from the river it receives; while on 
the west the four chief rivers of Macedonia flow into the 
gulf called Thermaic, from the city of Therma, famous 
in history by its later name of Thessalonica. This whole 
region and the neighboring shores of both gulfs were 
peopled of old by Thracian tribes, among whom various 
Greek states had planted colonies. The Athenians, 
who held the dominion of the Chalcidic peninsula up to 
the eve of the Peloponnesian War, gave up Therma to 
the then king, Perdiccas II., as the price of his alliance ; 
and that city had since remained the only seaport of 
Macedonia. The same Perdiccas had persuaded the 
smaller Chalcidic towns to unite at Olynthus, on the 
shore between the peninsulas of Pallene and Sithonia ; 
and during the troubled reign of Amyntas, the father 
of Philip, this city became the seat of a powerful con- 
federacy of independent states, which formed the best 
barrier against Macedonia, but was unhappily weal.cned 
both by Sparta and Athens in turn, during the final 
struggle of the Greek republics. It was Philip’s great 
object to crush this confederacy, and so clear his way to 
the sea and Thrace, as well as towards supremacy in 
Greece. No sooner had he subdued the Illyrians on 
his western frontier, than he had his ten thousand victo- 
rious troops—the first nucleus of a standing army in 
Europe—against Amphipolis, which commanded both 
the mouth of the Strymon and the road into Thrace 
(B.C. 858). The fall of the city by treachery was fol- 
lowed by that series of aggressions against which all 
the eloquence of Demosthenes strove in vain to rouse 
the Athenians while resistance might and probably 
would have been effectual—culminating in the treach- 
erous surrender of Olynthus (B.C. 347) and the final 
destruction of the Greek power on the coast of Thrace. 

Thus far we have endeavored to trace with some com- 
pleteness the rise of the power whose mission was to 
found a Greek empire in the East, but we have no need 
to repeat the famous story which may be read in the 
history of Greece. Another ten years brought the catas- 
trophe, when 

“That dishonest victory 
At Cheronea, fatal to liberty, 
Killed with report the old man eloquent,” 


the Attic orator, Isocrates, who, still vigorous in his 
ninety-eighth year, had advocated the ever-disastrous 
policy of “conciliation” towards an unscrupulous 
aggressor (B. C. 338). 

The way was now made clear for the great enterprise 
which would at once consolidate Philip’s supremacy 
over the Greeks, and console them for submission to their 
new master by vengeance on their old oppressor. Ap- 
pointed, at Corinth, captain-general of the Greeks for 
the war against Persia, he was cut off in the midst of his 
preparations by an assassin, instigated, perhaps, by his 
wife Olympias (B. C. 336), leaving to his youthful son 
Alexander III., known in history as The Great, the 
threefold legacy of his designs,—to curb the barbarians, 
to dominate Greece, and to conquer the Persians. 

We must not regard Philip and Alexander (like the 
deliberately self-seeking Napoleon) merely as conquer- 
ors of Greece, the resources of which they then turned 
against Persia from motives of sheer ambition. Placing 
ourselves, as the true historian always must, at the point 
of view of that age, rather than our own, we must look 
back with Herodotus to that long contest between Greece 
and Western Asia, the earliest known stage of which 
was in the war of Troy—now proved, by Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s great discoveries, to have been areal event. This 
was what Alexander meant when, as the descendant of 
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Achilles, he celebrated his landing in Asia by a religious 








festival at Nium,—a more striking witness, than he him- 
self understood, to the continuity of history. Descend- 
ing from mythical traditions to the practical politics of 
the time, Alexander had a full right to claim the char- 
acter of a liberator of the people of Asia from the Persian 
yoke, as well as an avenger of the long aggressions and 
oppressions of the Greeks. His first victories restored 
freedom and self-government to the Asiatic Greeks, 
whose conquest by Persia was but two centuries old, and 
who had made repeated attempts to shake off the yoke; 
and among the other Asiatic nations he met with no 
resistance except at Tyre and on the Indus. His con- 
quests were effected sirictly in the character assigned to 
him by the prophet, as ‘“‘ King of Grecia.” Their effect 
was to diffuse the Greek language and Hellenic civiliza- 
tion over the vast regions from the Hellespont to the 
Indus, from the Libyan Desert to the Jaxartes and the 
old cradle of the Aryan race in the central highlands of 
Asia, the “roof of the world.” Of all the great revolu- 
tionary epochs in ancient history, none is comparable to 
this for its influence on the destinies of man, save the 
political supremacy which it remained for Rome -to 
establish. It brought the whole Eastern world under 
the bond of a common culture and a common language, 
both of them the noblest and most refined, and supplied 
in that common bond an instrument for the diffusion 
of the true religion. The Greek tongue thus spoken 
throughout the East became the organ, first, of the Old 
Testament revelation in the Septuagint version made at 
Alexandria, and afterwards of the New Testament. 
London, England. 





“BEHAVIOR” IN THE PULPIT. 
BY ANNA L, HYDE. 


Not all the preaching, O my friends, 
Comes from the churches’ pulpit ends! 
O. W. Holmes. 

The excellent articles in The Sunday School Times 
on “ Manners,” and “ Behavior in Church,” must attract 
the attention of all readers of that paper, and have a 
lesson for each of us. But may not a word also be said 
with regard to “ behavior” inthe pulpit? 

There is sometimes a manner.of hurrying from one 
part of the worship to another which seems to savor of 
irreverence at least. The words “ Let us pray ” follow 
so closely upon the singing, that, before the books are 
fairly in the rack, the opening words of the prayer are 
lost in the rustle which attends the general bowing of 
heads. As soon as the “ Amen” is pronounced, another 
hymn is given out, before one has time to settle back 
comfortably in the seat, or to grasp the hymn-book, while 
the elusive figures “ Number 973” must be hurriedly 
found, or one is left hopelessly groping among the 
hymns while every one else is standing up and singing. 

I remember attending service in a certain church 
several years ago where I was particularly impressed 
with the /eisure, if I may so call it, of the services, which 
added greatly to the solemnity. A pause after “ Let us 
pray” gave every one an opportunity to assume the 
attitude of worship. And then only when the whole 
church was perfectly quiet came the prayer. 

The want of good manners during the singing is 
especially noticeable among many clergymen. The 
question sometimes suggests itself, Is the pastor supposed 
to take any part in this act of worship, or is it simply 
intended for the choir or congregation? Some clergymen 
improve this opportunity to look over their notes, make 
pencil alterations, count the congregation, or, if another 
clergyman is present, to exchange whispered conferences 
with him. Ina prominent church in New York City, 
the minister was seen, during the singing of a devout 
hymn, going through an agonizing search for a pin, 
which, when found, was used to fasten a slip of paper to 
the cuskion. It is unfortunate that all clergymen cannot 
sing, but even this ability does not alwaysinsure attention. 
Not long ago I attended a union Sunday-school teachers’- 
meeting composed of members of various churches and 
denominations. The presiding minister was noted for 
his fine voice, and for his earnestness and spirit in sing- 
ing. After a short prayer, the hymn “ Blest be the tie 
that binds” was given out, with the remark that all 
were invited to join in the singing. The organ pealed 
forth the familiar notes of “ Dennis,” the congregation 
rose. With great power and zeal the presiding clergy- 
man commenced 

“ Blest be—ee the tie—i that binds 
Our hea—a—arts—” 
but suddenly spying a superintendent who was slipping 
into a pew, he broke off his singing and commenced a 
series of beckonings. The unfortunate superintendent 





was obliged to answer this summons; and, after joining 
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the other at the desk, received instructions as to what 
part he should take in the services. This talk lasted 
through the second verse. Beginning the third with the 
same apparent earnestness, he was interrupted by the 
arrival of another clergyman, who had to be welcomed 
and conferred with, allowing the leader only the oppor- 
tunity of chiming in on an occasional line or two, thus 
making the hymn a ridiculous travesty. 

It has been often said that Sunday-school teachers can 
influence their scholars quite as much by example as by 
precept, and every one who has had experience in teach- 
ing will acknowledge the truth of the remark. May it 
not also be said that when a clergyman in his manner 
and behavior is dignified, reverential, devotional, that he 
will not be liable to be troubled with the inattention or 
bad manners of his congregation. 
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SAIDIE’S WINTER. 
BY MRS. LUCY RANDOLPH FLEMING. 


Saidie Crawford stood before the window in her pretty 
little room, looking out on the gray, wintry afternoon. 
The withered vines over the arbor swung back and forth 
in the wind, and the branches of the leafless elms creaked 
dismally against the house. But the chill winter picture 
outside did not sadden the young girl musing within. 

“There is so much I want to do this winter,” she said 
half aloud. “It is so nice to be home again in my 
own sweet room. Last winter, it was just up and down 
to some tiresome bell,—from one recitation room to 
another. Now I have graduated, that is all over. And 
this winter I want to try work outside the school-room. 
Tom wants me to read German with him; and mother 
needs rest and help, so I mean to keep house every other 
week. Father likes me to help him with his accounts, 
and I’m glad I can. I am going to have a class in Sun- 
day-school—such darling little girls! and I shall take 
such pains with my lesson through the week. And 
there’s some fancy-work I would like to do. Father 
needs a new head-rest for his chair, and the table-cover 
is rather shabby in the sitting-room ; and there are sev- 
eral poor families at the end of the village I ought to 
visit. I'll make a list of all the things, then I can do 
them in order better.” 

And Saidie opened her neat writing-desk, and after 
making out her memorandum, which grew under her 


hand, remembered she must write to her dearest friend, 


Annie Read ; and as her ready pen ran over the paper 
Saidie forgot that the room was chilly, and her feet 
growing numb, until her mother called: 

“Saidie, dear, you are staying upstairs without a fire 
too long.” 

And Saidie, shivering, ran down to the sitting-room. 

“‘T have so many nice plans, mother,” she said glee- 
fully, while warming her tingling feet and fingers. “I 
am only afraid the winter will not be long enough for 
allI wanttodo.” , 

Mother smiled, and said gently, “ You must not forget, 
daughter, ‘ Whereas ye know not what shall be on the 
morrow,’ and ‘ If the Lord will.’ ” 

“Oh yes! mother; but I think—I hope I am trying to 
work for Him this winter!” 

Saidie hovered over the fire all the evening, but her 
chilliness would not pass away. She tried to talk with 
Tom of the proposed German studies; but queer, little 
shiverings ran up and down her back, her head throbbed 
and felt heavy, she could not count thé stitches in her 
fancy knitting. 

“T am afraid you have taken a very heavy cold, 
Saidie, ” said her mother, anxiously. 

“Oh, I’ll sleep it off, I hope,” Saidie tried to respond 
cheerfully. But she did not sleep it off; and after a 
restless, painful night, the doctor was summoned to pro- 
nounce Saidie in the first stages of rheumatic fever. 

Then how long the days were, despite the winter time, 
and longer the wakeful nights. But how kind every 
one was! Mother and father, whom she had hoped to 
help so much, were untiring in their watch beside her. 
Tom softened his steps and voice, and was full of all 
manner of gentle attentions. And when, one weary day, 
Saidie begged him to read to her from her Bible, he 
hesitated but a moment, and then cheerfully began. 
And so it came to pass that in a short while Tom would 
take up the Bible as a matter of course, and ask: 

“ Where shall we read, Saidie?” 

The March winds were blowing, and although no 
leaves were yet to be seen, Tom had found some delicate 
spring flowers in the hollows, when Saidie, wrapped in 
shawls, and propped with pillows, was just able to sit up 





for a few hours, She was in her own pretty room, in 
which we first saw her, but a very different looking 
Saidie from the bright, energetic one of three months 
before. 

“ Let me have'my portfolio, mother,” she said one day. 

Saidie turned over the papers, with her thin, white 
fingers. There, on top, lay her list. | 

Some moments later Mrs. Crawford entered, and found | 
Saidie crying over the slip of paper. 

“What is it, daughter?” she asked tenderly. 

“O mother!” sobbed Saidie, “here is my list I made 
of all the things I expected todo. I had planned such 
a busy, useful winter—to be so much help to you, and 
every one—and I just had to lie here, and—” 

“ Suffer all His righteous will,” said her mother, softly 
stroking the bowed head. 

“Don’t think you have had. a wasted winter, dear 
child. You have learned a great many things in these 
four walls, and taught more than, perhaps, you could 
have done in health.” 

“ Taught, mother?” asked Saidie, looking up wonder- 
ingly ; “ how could J teach, and whom?” 

“Have you not seen how ready, and even eager, for 
your Bible-reading, Tom has become? I think he has 
been learning some lessons he might not have found 
outside of your sick-room.” 

“Tom, dear Tom!” murmured Saidie. “I had not 
thought I could be of any use to him, while tied here.” 

“ You had planned your German lessons together, but 
God planned these higher, heavenly lessons; were they 
not better?” 

“Oh yes!” said Saidie. 

“God often puts aside some of the things we expect to 
do, even in his service,” said Mrs. Crawford, “so we 
may better perform some greater work he has for us. 
Although your illness was brought on by your own im- 
prudence, he has made it work out good for us all.” 

“TI will keep that list,” said Saidie. “It may pre- 
vent me from boasting of to-morrow, or over-planning. 
I did not spend the winter as I had expected, but I 
dare not call it wasted.” 

“ Neither dare I,” said Tom, who had entered softly. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


HOW TO INTEREST A SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
CLASS. 


BY DELIA W. LYMAN, 





Whoever wishes to receive a lively impetus in Sunday- 
school teaching should visit the Sunday-school of the 
Rev. Thomas K. Beecher’s church in Elmira, New York. 
My own enthusiasm was so kindled by a glimpse at its 
wonderful organization, its army-like order and disci- 
pline its remarkable marking and library system,—the 
results of thirty years’ untiring labor,—that I resolved to 
spare no effort to make my own Sunday-school class at 
home as perfect as one of theirs. After various attempts 
and much thinking, I finally arrived at the following 
plan. which has been so successful, and is so heartily 
carried out by the class, that I venture to describe it 
briefly for The Sunday School Times, hoping that it 
may possibly be suggestive to other teachers. 

I gave each scholar the following order of class exer- 
cises, that all might know definitely what was expected 
of them : 

1. Recite list of books of the Bible. 

2. Questions on the geography of Palestine. 

8. Contributions received. 

4. Recite verses committed to memory and acted on 
during the week. 

. Explanation of new verses to be memorized. 

. Review of last Sunday’s International lesson course. 
. Questions on new lesson, and explanation. 

. Brief review of new lesson. 

. Giving out of biblical passages for home study. 


1. The idea of a drill on the order of the books of the 
Bible was suggested to me by the great waste of time 
which occurred whenever I asked a scholar to look out 
a reference. Every Sunday we recite the list as far as 
learned, taking five or six new books each time, one 
beginning Genesis, the next Exodus, etc. I also ques- 
tion them on the position of special books, as “ What 
two books is Ruth between?” etc. Three minutes’ exer- 
cise like this each Sunday eventually prevents the far 
greater loss of time occasioned by hunting aimlessly for 
passages. 

2. I have found that scholars generally know so little 
of the geography of Palestine, that I next devote a 
moment to a few questions upon its boundaries, divis- 
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ions, distances, etc.,—each Sunday adding some new fact. 


I also ask the children to underscore on their Lesson 
Quarterly maps all places mentioned in the lessons, 
thus impressing more strongly the locality of biblical 
events. 

3. In order to interest the children more earnestly in 
giving, I devote the lesson time of the last Sunday of the 
year to a full explanation of the object to which they 
contribute their pennies, requesting them also before- 
hand to bring to me as many Bible verses as they can 
find on the subject of giving. 

4. As the verses to be memorized in the International 
course are so often not especially helpful, I substitute 
for them certain practical and beautiful passages on 
which the children can act during the week. For exam- 
ple, they have lately been memorizing 1 Peter 3 : 8-18, 
learning two verses a Sunday. Before they began with 
the eighth verse, I explained how they could bring it 
into practical use during the week. Taking the clause, 
“ Be yeall ofone mind, having compassion one of another,” 
on Monday; thinking of it as they dressed for breakfast, 
and acting on it during the day; so on Tuesday, the 
next clause “ Love as brethren;”’ on Wednesday, “ Be 
pitiful ;”” on Thursday, “ Be courteous,” etc. Where a 
separate clause cannot be arranged for each day, I divide 
the clause, or give the same one for two days. In this 
way the verses are really learned, and I cannot overesti- 
mate the good which this simple little plan has thus far 
accomplished for both scholars and teacher. 

5. I always recite the verses first myself, marking 
myself as I do the scholars, according to Mrs. Beecher’s 
marking system, modified somewhat to suit my class. 

6. In reviewing the previous Sunday’s lesson, I ques- 
tion mainly on the practical lessons brought out in the 
study of the characters mentioned. 

7. Before beginning the new lesson, I touch on the 
intervening events, and especially try to impress on the 
class the time and place of the lesson. I then rapidly 
ask questions on the text which they are prepared to 
answer, with closed books. I try to bring out strongly 
some one practical lesson, instead of suggesting so many 
as to produce no definite impression, and conclude with 
a hasty review. 

The marking system which I have found so successful 
is most briefly explained in the following schedule, of 
which each scholar has a copy: 





PERFECT MARKS, 


Perfect 
lesson. 


Satisfactory lesson. at 


»* Good attention, 


IMPERFECT MARKS. 
Poor lesson. 4 7 Late. 


Punctual. 








Gift brought. 


Gift forgotten. Pb \ Poor attention. 











A satisfactory lesson consists of the appointed verses 
repeated slowly, without help, with but slight hesitation, 
and admits ofmistakes corrected immediately by one’sself. 

A perfect lesson consists of the same, repeated slowly, 
without hesitation, repetition of words, or help from 
another, and entitles the scholar to an extra mark, which 
cannot be restored. 


HOW TO RESTORE IMPERFECT MARKS, 

A poor lesson mark may be restored by reciting the same 
verses satisfactorily on the next Sunday. 

A forgotten gift mark restored by bringing it the next 
Sunday. 

A poor attention mark restored by good attention three 
successive Sundays. 

A late mark restored by punctuality three successive 
Sundays. 

If absent, a note sent with good reason of absence, con- 
tribution, and word that the lesson has been recited at 
home, is counted as a satisfactory Sunday. 

For ten satisfactory Sundays, and seven perfect extra 
marks, I have promised each a pretty book of Bible 
texts; but if any teacher does not approve of the method 
of rewards, a sufficient incentive ought to be that of 
awarding the highest place in the class to the one who 
first attains a certain number of satisfactory Sundays 
and perfect marks. 

Besides our Bible studies, we have a class motto and 
a special object of work for the winter. Our motto for 
this winter is, “I can do all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth me.” And the special object of each of 
us is to overcome our one particular besetting sin, 
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LESSON HELPS. 





LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1884. | 










1. January 6.—The Conference at Jerusalem Acts 15: 1-11 
2 January 13.—Hearing and Doing..........crsercecseeseeeeeerenee James 1: 16-27 
8. January 20.—The Power of the Tongue ... ... James 3: 1-18 
4. January 27.—Living ag in God's BIGHE . ..0....ceeccereeeeeeenens James 4: 7-17 


5. February 3.—Paul’s 5 1 Missi ry Journey. 

Acts 15: 35-41; 16: 1-10 
6 February 10.—The Conversion of Lvdia............. cenecorseons Acts 16: 11-24 
7. February 17.—The Conversion of .e Jailer.. 












8. February %.—Thessalonians ar Bereans.............-c0ccee Acts 17: 1-14 
® March 2.—Paul at Athens..............c000.0s0 ...- Acts 17 : 22+ 
10, March 9,—Paul at Corimttn.........6. cecccccscsccsesessereeeseserneenesaeeeens Acts 18: 1-17 
ll, March 16.—The Coming of the Lord ..................1 Thess, 4: 13-18; 5: 1-8 


12, March 23.—Christian Diligence. 
13. March 30,—Review. 


..2 Thess, 3: 1-1g 








LESSON V., SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 1884. 
Tite: PAUL’S SECOND MISSIONAR Y JOURNEY. 
LESSON TEXT. 

(Acts 15: 35-41, and 16: 1-10.) 


COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 

85. Paul also and Bar’na-bas 85 But Paul and Barnabas tarried 
continued in An'ti-och, teaching in Antioch, teaching and 
and preaching the word of the preaching the word of the 
Lord, with many others also. Lord, with many others also. 

36. And some days after, Pau’ 36 Andaftersome days Paul said 
said unto Bar’na-bas, Let us «0 unto Barnabas, Let us return 
again and visit our brethren in! now and visit the brethren in 
every city where we have) every city wherein we pro- 
preached the word of the Lord, claimed the word of the Lord, 
and see how they do. 37 and see how they fare. And 

87. And Bar'na-bas determined Barnabas was minded to take 
to take with them Jobn, whose with them John also, who was 
surname was Mark. | 58 called Mark. But Paul thought 

88. But Paul thought not good not good to take with them 
to take him with them, who de | him who withdrew from them 
parted from them from Pam-| from Pamphylia, and went not 
phyl'i-a, and went not with them 49 with them to the work, And 
to the work. there arose a sharp contention, 

89. And the contention was so 8o that they parted asunder one 
sharp between them, that they! from the other, and Barnabas 
departed asunder one from the took Mark with him, and sailed 
other: and so Bar‘na-bas took | 40 away into Cyprus; but Pau) 
Mark, and sailed unto Cy'prus; | chose Silas, and went forth, 

40. And Paul chose Si'las, and | being commended by the 
departed, being recommended by | _ brethren to the grace of the 
the brethren unto the grace of | 41 Lord. And he went through 
God. | Syria and Cilicia, confirming 

41. And he went through Syr‘i-a| —s the churches. 
and Ci-li‘ci-a, confirming the; 1 And he came also to Derbe 
churches, and to Lystra: and behold, a 

1. Then came he to Der’beand| certain disciple was there, 
Lys'tra: and, behold, a certain | named Timothy, the son of a 

‘disciple was there, named Ti-mo’-| —_ Jewess which believed ; but his 
the-us, the son ofacertain woman,| 2 father wasa Greek. The same 
which was a Jewess, and manavess:} was well reported of by the 
but his father was a Greek : | brethren that were at Lystra 

2. Which was well reported of 8 and Iconium. Him would 
by the brethren that were at Lys’- Paul have to go forth with 
tra and I-co’ni-um. him; and he took and circum- 

8. Him would Paul have to go | cised him because of the Jews 
forth with him; and took and| that were in those parts: for 
circumcised him because of the | they all knew that his father 
Jews which were in those quar-| 4 was a Greek. And as they 
ters: for they knew all that his} went on their way through 
father was a Greek. the cities, they delivered them 

4. And as they went through | the degrees for to keep, which 
the cities, they delivered them the | had been ordained of the apos- 
decrees for to keep, that were or- | tles and elders that were at 
dained of the apostles and elders, 5 Jerusalem. So the churches 
which were at Je-ru’sa-lem. } were strengthened in the faith, 

5. And so were the churches and increased in number daily. 
established in the faith, and in- 6 And they went through the 
creased in number daily. | region of Phrygia and Galatia, 

6. Now when they had gone having been forbidden of the 
throughout Phryg’i-a and the re- Holy Ghost to speak the word 
gion of Ga-la’ti-a, and were for-. 7 in Asia; and when they were 
bidden ofthe Holy Ghost to preach come over against Mysia, they 
the word in As‘i-a. assayed to go into Bithynia; 

7. After they were come to My’- and the Spirit of Jesus suffered 
ai-a, they assayed to go into Bi-| 8 them not; and passing by 
thyn’‘i-a: but the Spirit suffered Mysia, they came down to 
them not. ° 9 Troas. And a vision appeared 

8 And they passing by My’s\.a| to Paul in the night: There was 
came down to Tro’as. aman of Macedonia standing, 

9 And a vision appeared to beseeching him, and saying, 
Paul in the night; There stood . Come over into Macedonia, and 
man of Mac-e-do’ni-a, and prayei 10 help us, And when he had 
him, saying, Come over into Mac-! _ seen the vision, straightway we 
e-do’ni-a, and help us. sought to go forth into Macedo- 

10. And after he had seen the! _ nia, concluding that God had 
vision, immediately he endeay-| called us for to preach the gos- 
ored to go into Mac-e-do’ni-a, pel unto them. 
assuredly gathering that the Lord 
had called us for to preach the 
gospel unto them. 


LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Living according to the Gospel. 
Lesson Toric: Preaching the Gospel. 


{ 1, The Work Resumed, vs. 35-41. 
Lesson OUTLINE: < 2, The Work Prospered, vs. 1-6. 
3. The Work Enlarged, vs. 7-10. 


GoupEeNn Text: Come over into Macedonia, and help us.— 
Acts 1:9, 








Datty Home Reapryes: 


M.—Acts 15: 35-41; 16: 1-10. Preaching the gospel. 

T. —Mark 16: 9-20. The command to preach the gospel. 
W.—Rom. 10: 1-15. The need to preach the gospel. 

T. —Matt. 9: 36-38. The call to preach the gospel. 

F. —Luke 24: 45-48. The aim of preaching tlre gospel, 
$.—Acts1: 1-9. Power in preaching the gospel. 

$.—2 Cor.5: 11-21. The way to preach the gospel. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. THE WORK RESUMED. 
I. Teaching and Preaching: 


Paul and Barnabas tarried ... preaching and teaching 
the word. 


There were at Antioch .. . prophets and teachers (Acts 13: 1). 

There came down prophets from Jerusalem unto Antioch (Acts 11: 27). 
They went forth and preached everywhere (Mark 16: 20). 

To preach good tidings unto the meek (Isa. 61: 1). 

The work of faith, which we preach (Rom. 10: 8). 

Christ sent me . . . to preach the gospel (1 Cor, 1: 17). 


ll. Returnirfy and Visiting: 
Let us return now and visit the brethren. 


He went out unto his brethren, and looked (Exod. 2: 11). 
It came into his heart to visit his brethren (Acts 7: 23). 
Especially toward them that are of the household of faith (Gal. 6: 10). 


il. Contending and Parting: 
There arose a sharp contention, so that they parted. 


Whereas there is among you heresy and strife (1 Cor. 3: 3). 

hat there are contentions among you (1 Cor. 1: 11). 

Some indeed preach Christ even of envy and strife (Phil. 1: 15). 
Charging them in the sight of the Lord, that they strive not (2 Tim. 

2: 14). 

Not to be contentious, to be gentle (Titus 3: 2). 

Paul and Barnabas had no smal! dissension (Acts 15: 2). 

Where jealousy and faction are, there is confusion (James 3: 16). 
IV. Seeking and Confirming: 

He went through Syria and Cilicia, confirming the churches. 
Confirming the souls of the disciples (Acts 14: 22). 

They were gathered ether with the church (Acts 11 : 26). 
So ordain | in all the churches (1 Cor. 7: 17). 

1, Paul and Barnabas saw when to be pastors and when to be mis- 
sionaries—while they were needed in Antioch they remained ; 
when the need was it, they went elsewhere. 

2. Paul and Barnabas knew that to found a church is only the first 
step, to visit and strengthen it is no less important. 

8. Paul and Barnabas, agreed as to the great essentials, differed 
over the minor matters. There is no reason why honest differ- 
ences of opinion should not arise among honest men, in the min- 
istry or outside it. 

Paul and Barnabas differed over a minor matter, but neither 

thought it necessary on that account to remit his own activity 

or question the other’s honesty. 

5. Paul and Barnabas separated, but in their places both still 
worked to upbuild the one great church of the one living, blessed 


~ 


Lord. 

. Happy the Church when her workers shall learn of Paul and 
Barnabas that the world is wide, the harvest is great, there is 
room for those who cannot work together to work apart; that it 
is childish and unfaithful for aChristian to stop working because 
a brother-laborer would employ a slightly different method of 
carrying on the work. 


Il. THE WORK PROSPERED. 
1. A Valuable Helper : 
Timothy. ... The same was well reported of. 


Look ye out. . . seven men of good report (Acts 6: 3). 

Two of them that ministered unto him, Timothy and Erastus (Acts 
19; 22), 

Timothy Ln Ba ages saluteth you (Rom. 16: 21). 

Timothy, who is my beloved and faithful child (1 Cor. 4: 17). 

Timothy, our brother and God’s minister (1 Thess. 3; 2). 

Timothy, my true child in faith (1 Tim, 1: 2). 

Timothy, my beloved child (2 Tim. 1: 2). 


ll. A Valuable Work : 
They delivered them the decrees for to keep. 


I have taught you statutes and judgments (Deut. 4: 5). 
He taught me also (Prov. 4: 4). 

They are the messengers of the churches (2 Cor. 8: 23). 
To make known with boldness the mystery (Eph. 6: 20). 


it. A Valuable Result : 
The churches were strengthened . . . and increased in number. 


The Lord added . . . those that were being saved (Acts 2: 47). 
And believers were the more added to the Lord (Acts 5: 14). 
And much people was added unto the Lord (Acts 11: 24). 
Mightily grew the word of the Lord and prevailed (Acts 19: 20), 

1. The son of a believing mother was the helper chosen to make 
converts. 

2. The son of a pagan father, having received the new birth, hence- 
forth was a son of God. 

8. The converted son of a Jew and a Greek received the Jewish rite 
of circumcision that no race prejudice might impede his mis- 
sionary labors. 

4. Ready to meet all dangers, to do all oe to be all things, that 
souls might be saved, the apostle and bis young helper went 

forth to work. 

In every city where, speaking for God and for the church, they 
told the apostles’ decrees and declared the word of truth. faith 
grew strong, and men were upbuilded in all Christian graces. 


Ill. THE WORK ENLARGED, 
1. Forbidden to Preach: 
Forbidden of the Holy Ghost to speak the word in Asia. 


A famine . . . of hearing the words of the Lord (Amos 8 : 11). 
Word of the Lord was precious . . . no open vision (1 Sam. $: 1). 
There is no more any prophet (Psa. 74 : 9). 

The law shall perish from the priest (Ezek. 7 : 26). 

And they hear you not. . . shake off the dust (Mark 6 : 11). 
Dividing to each one severally as he will (1 Cor. 12: 11). 


il. Attempting to Preach : 
They assayed to go... the Spirit of Jesus suffered them not. 


The Spirit of the Lord caused him to rest (Isa. 63 : 14). 
The Holy Spirit shall teach you (Luke 12: 12). 
The Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him (Isa. 11 : 2). 


al 


Ml. Summoned to Preach: 
Come over +'o Macedonia, and help-us. 

Except some wie shall guide me...and he besought Philip (Acts 
8:51) 

Entreating him, delay not to come unto us (Acts 9 ; 38). 

Saying, Save, Lo#ti; we perish (Matt. 8 : 25). 

Send to Joppa, and fetch Simon, whose surname is Peter (Acts 11:13). 

And how shall they hear without a preacher (Rom. 10: 14). 


IV. Preaching: 
God had called us for to preach the gospel unto them. 


The Lord hath anointed me to preach (Isa. 61 : 1). 
He hath anointed me to preach good tidings (Luke 4 : 18). 
The word of faith, which we preach (Rom. 10; 8). 
But we preach Christ crucified (1 Cor. 1 : 23). 
They proclaimed the word of God in the synagogues (Acts 13 : 5). 
And preached peace to you that were far off (Eph. 3 : 17), 
Which was preached in all creation under heaven (Col. 1 : 23). 
1. No preacher can be prospered in the Asia that God has forbidden 
him to enter. 
2 No preacher can rightly disregard the cry from Macedonia of 
souls that starve for the bread of life. 
8. . very preacher, with God's Spirit to lead, must decide as wisely 
as he may where his Macedonia lies. 
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5. Every preacher who has found his Macedonia and labored in it 

earnestly to the end, hath the blessing of Him whose is the cause, 

and whose hands can bestow the exceeding great reward, 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


PREACHERS OF THE WORD. 
1. Their Commission : 
Is from God (Isa. 61: 1). 
Is not to be rejected ‘Jer. 1: 7). 
Is to speak God’s truth (Ezek. 33: 7). 
Is from Christ (Matt. 10:16; Col. 4:17). 
Is to = the gospel of Christ (Mark 16: 15). 
Is to bring the remembrance of Christ (1 Tim. 4: 6). 
Is from the Holy Spirit (Acts 13: 2). 


2. Their Encouragements : 
The example of Christ (Matt. 20: 28). 
The promised support of Christ (Acts 18: 9, 10). 
The promised —— of Christ (Matt, 28 : 19, 20). 
The promise of wisdom through the Holy Spirit (1 Cor. 12: 8). 
3. What They Should Preach: 
Repentance and remission of sins (Matt. 3: 1, 2). 
Christ crucified (Acts 8:5; 1 Cor. 2: 2). 
Faith in the Lord Jesus (Acts 20: 21). 
The judgment to come (2 Cor. 5: 10, 11). 
Sound doctrines (Titus 2; 1). 


4. What They Should not Preach: 
Fables and frivolities (1 Tim. 1: 3, 4). 
Questionings and strife (1 Tim. 6: 8, 11). 
Evil and conceited doubtings (1 Tim. 6: 20). 
Unwarranted interpretations (2 Pet. 3: 16). 
The commandments of men (Matt. 15: 9). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—The events strictly intervening 
since the last lesson it is impossible to lay down. Those 
since the last historical matters studied (Lesscn 1) are the 
following: The council listening to the statement by Paul 
and Barnabas of the success of their mission to the Gentiles, 
then to an address of James, and their sending a letter to 
the brethren expressing their decision that the Gentiles wer® 
not bound by the ceremonial law of Moses; the brethren 
carrying the news to Antioch, and the general joy there 
received, made all the greater by the exhortations of Judas 
and Silas, who were prophets. 

Piaces.—First, Antioch, then various points in Syria and 
Cilicia; Derbe and Lystra; Phrygia, Galatia, Mysia (Alex- 
andria), Troas. — 

Trme.—Bible margin, A. D. 52 and 53; other authorities, 
A. D. 51 and 52. 

Prrsons.—Paul, Barnabas, John Mark, Silas, Timothy. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 





Acts 15: 35, 36.—Paul and Barnabas were spending their 
time in Antioch in teaching and preaching the word of the Lord, 
with many others also. The last clause seems to be significant. 
They thought that there were teachers and preachers enough 
there, and so (v. 36), after some days, Paul’s earnest and 
unwearied spirit led him to suggest to Barnabas to return and 
visit (make a visitation, or visit of inspection to) the brethren 
in every city where they had proclaimed the word of the Lord 
(Jesus), and see how they fare. Literally, the words and see 
inserted in the text are implied in the relation of the two 
clauses, “Let us visit them with reference to how they 
fare.’ In the words how they do or fare is of course included, 
as the principal point, how they fare spiritually. 

Verse 37.—And Barnabas was minded (had a mind) to take 
with them John also, who was called Mark: We have seen that 
Mark was his cousin, and that he went with Paul and Barna- 
bas through Cyprus as their helper or minister, having 
already become known to Paul through Barnabas at Jerusa- 
lem, where Mark’s mother lived (12: 12, 25), and that he 
left them at Perga (13: 13), so that he had no share in the 
mission work on the Continent. Luke narrates this impar- 
tially, stating only the fact. 

Verse 38.— But Paul thought not good (did not think it 
meet or best) to take with them him who withdrew from them from 
Pamphylia, and went not with them to the work: Here Luke 
probably gives the feelings of Paul, having himself joined 
the apostle some time afterwards; and the judgment of Paul 
was evidently unfavorable, not to his Christian character 
probably, but to his earnestness and devotion. 

Verse 39.—And there arose a sharp contention, so that they 
parted asunder one from the other: The word rendered here a 
sharp contention, and used elsewhere in the New Testament 
only in Hebrews 10: 24 (where it is not used ina bad sense), 
‘Let us consider one another to provoke to love and good 
| works.” Inthe Septuagint it denotes vehemence of anger, 

or an outburst of rage; in medical writers, it answers to our 
paroxysm, which is used also of a fit or excessive burst of 
rage. Literally the words are, “and a burst of anger took 
| place.” Now how far each of them went beyond the border 
of strong displeasure which is consistent with love and im- 
partial judgmeni, it is hard to say. Paul was decided in his 
opinion, and capable of an indignation proceeding to excess 
comp, 23: 3); and Barnabas, without doubt, thoughtebetter 
of his cousin than Paul did. It is interesting to look at their 
future relations, which perhaps kept them apart thenceforth 
for at least the references of Paul to him in the epistles waits 
back probably to things earlier than this journey. It is 
interesting also to gather from passages in the Pauline epis- 
tles to find that Mark was by no means cast off from Paul’s 
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affections and good opinion. In Colossians 4: 10, he gives 
the Christians at Colossae the salutations of Mark, the cousin 
of Barnabas, and refers to a previous order of his own that 
they were to receive him ;—which seems to imply the knowl- 
edge on their part of an equivocal or uncertain relation 
between him and the apostle. So also in the late second 
epistle to Timothy, he tells this dear friend “to take Mark 
and bring him” to where Paul was, “for he is profitable for 
ministering.” ‘his and Peter’s calling him “my son,” hap- 
pily wipe out any weakness of his youth, and still more is 
the credible tradition in his favor, that he composed the 
Gospel which goes by his name with the privity and the 
advice of Peter,—so that Barnabas took Mark with him, and 
sailed away unto Oyprus. Here, in the land of his birth, he must 
have had a favorable field for preaching the gospel ; and if 
Mark had shown a want of Christian zeal, this event may 
have been a turning point in his life and character. 

Verse 40.— But Paul chose Silas and went forth, being com- 
mended by the brethren to the grace of the Lord : Or, put into the 
hands, as it were, of divine grace. Silas (which is an 
abridgement of Silvanus, the third name ef several Romans, 
especially of the Plautian family, like Lukas probably for 
Lucanus) is first known as one of the commissioners sent by 
the council to Antioch. He was a Jew, and was, probably, 
first known to Paul on their journey together to that city. 
He is called “a chief man among the brethren;” and Paul 
found him so fit to be a companion in preaching Christ, and 
especially so much a partaker of his convictions in the way 
of making Christ known to the heathen (while at the same 
time the Jewish Christians at Jerusalem could have had 
none but the best relations with him), that there must have 
been good reasons besides his qualifications as a preacher for 
selecting him as a helper. Chapters 16, 17, and 18 show his 
connection with the apostle in his second missionary tour ; 
so also do the headings of 1 and 2 Thessalonians and 2 Corin- 
thians1:19. From the time when Paul went to Jerusalem on 
his short visit mentioned in Acts 18 : 21-23, we hear no more 
of Silas, except from 1 Peter 5: 12, where he is mentioned 
as the bearer of that epistl®to those to whom it was written, 
he is called “the faithful brother. (or possibly the faithful 
brother to you), as I account him.” This at first must be 
confessed to have the appearance of depreciation; as if it 
were the faithful brother as I account him, whatever others 
think of him; and may possibly be intended as Peter’s testi- 
mony in his favor among the Christians of the dispersion 
where Christ had been preached by Silas, but Jews did not 
hold him in favor. 

Chap. 16: 1.—And he came also to Derbe and to Lystra: In his 
first tour he visited Lystra first and Derbe afterwards, now 
coming from Cilicia to the east he reached Derbe first.— And 
behold a certain disciple was there named Timothy: It has been 
questioned whether there refers to the first of these towns or 
to the second. In the text followed by the Authorized Ver- 
sion, as the preposition fo occurs only once and relates to 
both cities, the use of it in the better texts twice makes it 
quite probable that Lystra was intended. Compare for these 
places 14: 8, 20, and 2 Timothy 3:11 for Lystra. Timo- 
theus was a common name at Athens and elsewhere in 
heathen times.— The son of a Jewess which believed ; but his 
father was a Greek: This man, as Meyer remarks, may have 
been a proselyte or a heathen, as far as anything is said, but 
the contrast between the two passages “ believed, but his 
father a Greek,” favors the impression that he was an unbe- 
lieving heathen, which is confirmed by the last clause of 
verse 3. 

Verses 2 and 3.—Paul, without doubt, knew the family a 
few years before, and found that the Christian believers bore 
a good testimony in Timothy’s favor. He may now have 
been a believer together with his mother and grandmother. 
His character and abilities led Paul to be‘ieve that he would 
make a good helper in Christ’s service, although he was still 
young and inexperienced.— He took him (therefore) and cir- 
cumcised him, because of the Jews that were in those parts, for they 
all knew that his father was a Greek: The words seem to require 
the sense that the apostle performed the rite himself. That 
the apostle approved of this step “ because of the Jews who 
dwelt in those parts” was entirely accordant with his 








Timothy was about twenty years old when Paul chose him 
as a helper, he could not have been much over thirty-five 
when Paul ended his work for Christ. 

Verse 4.—Paul, after leaving Lystra, visited, it would 
seem, a number of the cities where Christianity had been 
planted either in his first missionary tour or by others after- 
wards. One part of his work was to act as commissioner of 
the council at Jerusalem ; and this in new towns, which had 
not seen him before he had acquired a standing as represent- 
ing the peacemaking decrees passed in the holy city. This, 
in all places where the gospel had not penetrated, or was 
little known before, was a great aid in his preachings. It 
shut the mouths of bigoted Jews, and taught converted Gen- 
tiles how to preserve peace, by a small amount of self-denial, 
with those who had now on their side a few very reasonable 
and definite precepts. It was also a good reason to visit 
places wherever Jews and Gentiles lived together. The 
evangelist seems to attribute some influence to this plan of 
pacification by his words in verse 5, So the churches were 
strengthened in the faith, and increased in number daily. 

Verse 6.—And they went through the region of Phrygia and 
Galatia, having been farbidden . . . to preach the word in Asia: 
That is, in proconsular Asia, or the Roman province of 
Asia so called, which was under the especial control of the 
Roman senate, while many less peaceful provinces were 
directly under the control of the emperor. To this populous 
region, full of ancient Greek cities, with Ephesus for its capi- 
tal or judicial centre, the apostle Paul evidently wished to 
go, but in some way was divinely forbidden to take that 
direction. Whether the divine monition was negative only, 
or pointed the way for them to go, it does not appear. If no 
positive instructions had been given, the path was probably 
a plain one.—They went throughout Phrygia and the region of 
Galatia, according to the text of the Authorized Version, but 
according to the better text followed by the Revisers, they 
went through the region of Phrygia and Galatia: “The form of 
the Greek expression implies,” says Bishop Lightfoot, “that 
Phrygia and Galatia here are not to be regarded as separate 
districts,” but might be called indifferently Phyrgia and 
Galatia. The latter, the name for the country of Asia Minor 
conquered by the Gauls, who were driven out of Greece into 
Asia in their strange invasion, became the name also of the 
Roman province of Asia Minor, which included Galatia 
proper where the Gauls lived, Phrygia, Pisidia, Lycaonia, 
over which tke apostle had’ gone in his first journey. It 
was at this time that he entered into the territory where 
these non-Greeks or barbarians lived. He says, in Galatians 
4:13, “ Ye know that because of an infirmity of the flesh I 
preached the gospel unto you the first time.” How long he 
stayed among the Galatians it is not said; but it appears 
that the prohibition to preach in proconsular Asia was a 
blessing to the Galatians, and they received him believingly, 
notwithstanding the trying malady with which he was 
afflicted (Gal. 4:14). If his preaching in Galatia was the 
marked success of this journey, he can hardly have failed to 
visit Antioch in Pisidia, where he had been before, and from 
which his route would be to the north and east. 

Verse 7.—And when they were come over against Mysia, they 
assayed to go into Bithynia ; and the Spirit of Jesus suffered them 
not: As we understand this, they had gone on in the northern 
parts of Phrygia to a point where Bithynia lay to the north, 
and Mysia to the west. Mysia was a small territory, and 
they would come to the Troad without having planned a 
voyage across into lands of Europe. Their plan was to 
preach in Bithynia, but a more far-seeing eye took a wider 
and larger prospect. 

Verse 8.—And passing by Mysia, they came to Troad: “They 
were now,” says Meyer, “between Mysia and Bithynia, into 
which the Spirit of Jesus suffered them not to go. ... In 
Mysia they were forbidden to preach, because this territory 
belonged to the province of Asia.” * 

Verse 9.—And a vision appeared to Paul in the night: Lit-. 
erally, through, in the course of, the night (comp. Acts 1: 3, 
“in the space of,” or, “in the course of,” forty days.—T here 
was a man of Macedonia standing and saying, Come over into 
(or unto) Macedonia and help us: Where the man seemed to 
come from is known by his words, 





avowed opinions. “Is any man called in uncircumcision? 
let him not be circumcised” (1 Cor. 7 : 18). 
all things to all men, that I might by all means save some” 
(9:22). The point secured by it was that Timothy could 


part of his influence over Jews might be lost. From this 
time Timothy continued with Paul as his minister until he 
arrived at Troas towards the close of the third missionary 
tour, and was probably left by him at Ephesus. Where 
Timothy was after Paul’s arrest and imprisonment at Czsa- 
rea, we know not, nor did he accompany the apostle to Rome, 
but sooner gr later followed him thither, as the beginning of 
the epistle to the Philippians, and that to the Colossians 
testify. The two epistles to Timothy, especially the second, 


which is no forgery, and could have been written only by | 
Paul, shows his deep and lasting affection to his son in the | 
faith. Timothy was still young, according to Paul’s esti- | 


mate of youth, when this last letter was written, under cir- 


“T am made | 


Verse 10.—And when he had seen (when he saw) the vision, 
straightway we sought to go forth into Macedoniu, concluding thay 


| God had called us for to preach the gospel unto them: We sought ; 
| we, companions of Paul, were persuaded that God had 
do good both to Jew and Gentile, whereas, otherwise a good | 


showed us where we ought to go. Hitherto they were 
Now they saw their path for- 


They would after this go on hopefully. 


restrained and turned back. 


ward, It was avery 








important step where the gospel should be preached, and | 


even Paul, courageous as he was, would not perhaps have 
taken it without something more than an ordinary guidance 
of Providence. Without doubt, they looked for direction. It 
came first to alter their course, to forbid them to go into the 


countries on the coast; then it forbade them, again, to go | 


into Bithynia. 
port from which there was constant travel to Macedonia. 
Nowhere else were there such various ways of guidance of 
the early preachers of the gospel. First, there was the ordi- 
| nary inward voice of the Spirit; next, the Spirit of Jesus (as 


cumstances of which we have no historical aceounts. But if ! the best text has it. Comp. Phil. 1: 19, “the Spirit of Jesus 





Then it brought them to the sea, and to the | 





Christ”), so that Christ himself manifested his will; and, 
lastly, a vision of the night, presented to the eyes and ears so 
clearly that there could be no doubt what it was, and why it 
was sent. 


THE MACEDONIAN SPECTRE. 
BY CHARLES 8, ROBINSON, D.D. 


Sometimes men will hear better with their eyes than with 
their ears. Truth will get in through the imagination when 
it will make no impression through the intellect. Hence 
John Bunyan was as philosophical as he was ingenious in 
representing the town of Mansoul as having a variety of acces- 
sible gates; Feel-gate, Nose-gate, Mouth-gate, as well as the 
chief among them all, Ear-gate and Eye-gate. But when the 
grand attack of Diabolos was made in the so-called Holy 
War, it was found that the station of Captain Resistance was 
established above Ear-gate, so that he would have to be slain 
before the troops of evil could enter; but Eye-gate was much 
more slightly defended. 

That representation is according to Scripture; there is a 
constant recognition on the part of each inspired writer in 
the Bible of this comparative ease of entering the human 
soul by the way of the eyes. The Old Testament is fairly 
brilliant with a profusion of similitudes suggested by the Holy 
Ghost. Hence we are sure to find some splendid vision out 
in the air, whenever a fresh messenger is appointed from God 
tomen. It is not likely, therefore, that anybody will be sur- 
prised to discover in the history of one of the apostles a verse 
recording the fact that “a vision appeared to Paul in the 
night.” The purpose of this exhibition of a Macedonian 
phantom, voiced and pleading, is perfectly clear in our time; 
for the scene is grown familiar, and the message delivered 
has passed into a proverb for the churches. 

I. Observe, in the first place, that this vision was addressed 
to an inspired man. It seems, too, that it found him shaken 
with uttermost perplexity, and was the only thing which 
availed to give direction and establishment in his present 
duty. 

Here in this history it comes to view that the apostle Paul 
and all his inspired companions, whoever they were, had 
already been making a definite endeavor to go and preach 
the gospel in Asia, but in some undescribed way they were 
“forbidden of the Holy Ghost.” Thwarted in this purpuse, 
they next “ assayed to go into Bithynia, but the Spirit suf- 
fered them not.” Thus twice in succession their intentions 
were suddenly held in check by a power higher than their 
own. The map of those regions, if spread out before us, 
would deepen the impressiveness of such a strange discipline. 
For then we should see that, while the apostle was urging 
his way east all the time, the Holy Ghost was constraining 
him to go to the west. “ Westward the star of empire takes 
its way,” seems to be the divine rule for human history. 

1. Hence, we might learn here as well as anywhere, that 
the great Head of the Church retains guidance of every form 
of Christian enterprise. Five of the most ancient and most 
reliable manuscripts of the New Testament add, after the 
word “Spirit,” the words “of Jesus,” and the New Revis- 
ion accepts and inserts them. So it was the “Spirit of 
Jesus” which stopped Paul now, just as he did on the road 
to Damascus at his conversion, 

2. We may learn here, likewise, that it is no infliction of 
a mere caprice which makes it imperative upon every one of 
us to ask not only God’s blessing, but God’s decision, when 
we set about any religious effort for souls. We are to invite 
divine co-operation in each selection of methods, as well as 
in each choice of ends to be attained, and so to dis- 
cern in our failures nothing but a fresh stimulant to our faith, 
and in our successes only a reason for our giving new glory 
to our God. 

II. Let us return to the narrative for a second general les- 
son: I am much mistaken if this story does not throw light 
upon the vexed question concerning “ calls” to service. 

Paul sees the spectral image of a man from Macedonia, 
—recognized, it is likely, by the two particulars of dress and 
language, with both of which this apostle may reasonably be 
understood to be acquainted. All the scenery of an incident 
so interesting is uafortunately denied us. Only our imagina- 
tion is arrested by this singular spectacle of a human being, 
thrown up overhead from another continent, as it were, by 
the refraction of rays from the spiritual Sun of Righteous- 
ness, so that a gospel messenger should see it in the air, and 
hear it pleading. 

1. So we see what a call to Christian work is, 
declaration of want is a call. 
utter a call. 





Any real 
Anything that has a voice can 
Sumetimes the Scripture alters the word, and 
denominates the signal for help as “acry.” A certain col- 
ored ensign or streamer at a masthead of a sinking ship is a 
cry, and to every humane being on shore who looks at it 
becomes a call. There is nothing superstitious, nothing 
inexplicable, in the summons to duty which the Holy Spirit 
gives. Adaptations to usefulness are direct calls to usefulness. 
Exhibitions of need are calls to God’s people for help. We 
are not now to expect such a vision as Paul had, or a voice 
sounding in the night-air. 

2. We see also what is the supreme necessity of a lost 
human soul. The words which the world at large is speak- 
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ing are the same as those which this phantom of a man made 
the apostle hear: “Come over and help us.” And now it is 
exceedingly interesting to find that it does not appear to 
have so much as even occurred to any one of that Christian 
party that the spectre in the air could have possibly had 
some meaning beside a religious one; a call for “ help” does 
not always necessarily mean pardon for sins or solace for 
afflictions. Such an incident as this affords a most affecting 
comment upon the unéonscious zeal of the company assem- 
bled with the apostle. Why, Luke was a physician; and in 
those provinces skill may have been scarce. And Paul was 
@ tent-maker; and it was conceivable that there should be 
want of his trade in « region which opened so excellent a 
market for Lydia with her goods of Turkey-red stuff. How 
were the Christian workers to know, without further infor- 
mation, that the help so singularly sought for his country by 
a Macedonian apparition would undoubtedly be evangelical 
preaching? The answer to such questions is found in the 
fact that mankind—all men and women and children the 
world over—have one point in common at which they need 
succor: they must have pardon for sin. 

3. So, pressing this thought a little further, we see that 
the “calls” to duty which one has, afford a somewhat safe 
exposition of his heart. Suppose we ask what would have 
been the conjecture of anybody besides these Christians, when 
such a spectre was discovered stretching out his hands for 
assistance in that age of the world. One whose heart was 
set on political advantage, would have imagined that a 
struggling people on the other side of the Augean Sea were 
sending for subsidies or for soldiers to fight for their cause. 
A philanthropist would find in this vision some signs of a 
famine or some tracks of a pestilence raging among a deso- 
late people. Thus each would discover his own. And if we 
ourselves simply understood, as Paul did, that whenever a 
human cry for help rose in the air, it meant guilt seeking a 
Saviour, we should have less difficulty in discovering whether 
we had a special “call” to go and try to lead a soul to its 
God. 

III. Observe, in the third place, how readily these mes- 
sengers of Christ started out on a foreign mission ; for it will 
answer the question concerning self-will in religious duty. 

1, We are perfectly at liberty to presume that these peo- 
ple were as reluctant to depart from their own country as 
anybody else ever is. Disappointed again and again in their 
plans, and now imperatively summoned to accept the sea- 
perils and the heathen uncertainties, they display an admi- 
rable acquiescence. Note the intense form of expression : 
“immediately we endeavored to go;” and the confidence : 
“assuredly gathering that the Lord had called us for to 
preach the gospel unto them.” 

2. The finest picture in this world is that of a human will 
surrendered in sublime obedience to the will of God. The 
beauty of the Troad is famous: think of Mount Ida, the city 
of Priam, the tomb of Achilles. But the chief fame of that 
region now is found in the remembrance that there four men, 
just four Christian men, set out upon the sea to conquer 
Europe unto Christ. “And the world passeth away, and the 
lust thereof: but he that doeth the will of God abideth for- 
ever,” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Our last week’s lesson illustrated the truth, “ How a Chris- 
tian should live.’ This week’s lesson illustrates the truth : 








HOW TO WORK IN CHRIST'S SERVICE, 


1. Both Teaching and Preaching (v. 35). 
2. Over and Over Again (vs. 36, 41). 

3. In Spite of Dissensions (vs. 38-40). 

4. Using New Converts (vs. 1-5). 

5. Heeding God's Hindrances (vs, 6-8). 
6. Heeding God’s Calls (vs. 9, 10). 











lL. BOTH TEACHING AND PREACHING. 


Teaching and preaching the word of the Lord (v.35). Teach. 
ing and preaching are two distinct processes; although that 
fact is not commonly borne in mind by those who call them- 
selves either “teachers” or “ preachers.” There are many 
pulpit preachers who suppose that they can teach by preach- 
ing; and there are many Sunday-school teachers and Bible- 
class teachers who have the tame idea. Preaching is pro- 


we proclaimed the word (v. 36). It is not enough either to 
preach or to teach once in a place. The work must be done 
over and overagain. It has been said truly, that “the world 
doesn’t need instructing, so much as it does reminding.” 
When a child has been once taught what is right, he needs 
to be reminded a great many times, to do what is right. It 
is a great mistake, but a very common one, to suppose that a 
young person, or an older one, who is already in the church, 
has less need of care and ministry than one who is yet out- 
side, Enlisting new recruits would amount to but little, for 
any army, if the recruits were not afterwards uniformed, 
rationed, and drilled. The apostles knew enough to look 
after their converts, and minister to them again and again, 
as they had opportunity—or as they could make it. 


& IN SPITE OF DISSENSIONS. 


There arose a sharp contention, so that they parted asunder one 
from the other, and Barnabas took Mark with him, . . . but Paul 
chose Silas, and went forth (vs. 39,40). It isa pity that there 
will be dissensions between Christian brethren. It would be 
a great deal more of a pity if Christian dissensions always 
stopped the Christian work of those whe differed about men 
and methods in the line of their best endeavors. The 
apostles were human enough to have sharp contention over 
their differences. They were godly enough not to quit their 
work on account of their differences. If they couldn’t work 
together, they would work separately. If Barnabas wouldn’t 
answer for both of them, he would do well enough for one, 
and Silas would answer forthe other. There is an example 
for us. If we cannot go on with one set of workers, let us go 
on with another set. Agreeing together in work, is a 
delightful thing. Agreeing to disagree, and yet keeping at 
work, is the next best thing. It will be well for us to imi- 
tate the apostles at this point; as we are pretty sure to be 
like them at the point of their sharp contentions. 


4. USING NEW CONVERTS. 


A certain disciple was there, named Timothy. . .. The same 
was well reported of. . . . Him would Paul have go forth with him 
(vs. 1-3). It is good for young converts to be set at work ; 
itis good for them. It is good for every church to set its 
young converts at work; it is good for the church. “ All at 
it, and always at it,” was the old Wesleyan cry. And it was 
in that way that the Methodist Church gained and grew so 
wonderfully. It was long ago said of the Waldensian 
Church, that its peculiar vitality was accounted for by the 
fact that as soon as a new convert had been seven days a 
believer, he was set to teach some one who was not so far 
along as he was. And that is the way for a church to have 
greatest activity and widest efficiency on the part of its mem- 
bership. Of course, when it comes to assigning special duties } 
to young converts, there must be wisdom shown in their 
selection. Ifa man is to besent into another field, he ought 
to be one who has a good reputation in his own field. He 
who lacks the confidence of those who know him, ought not 
to be helped to new acquaintances by a local church or by a 
foreign missionary society. 


5. HEEDING GOD’s HINDRANCES. 


Having been forbidden of the Holy Ghost to speak the word in 
Asia, ... they assayed to go into Bithynia: and the Spirit of 
Jesus suffered them not (vs. 6, 7). Even the most devoted 
Christians are not permitted to choose their own fields of 
labor; nor are they always permitted to do the work which 
seems to them most needful, in fields which are invitingly 
near and open. As Christ’s servants, they must heed their 
Master’s hindrances, and must refrain from work where he 
debars it. The reason for this is not always made clear to 
the worker; but he can rest in the conviction that his 
Master knows best where his servants can serve him best. 
The providential hindrances may be in the form of personal 
sickness, or of a refusal on the part of others to co-operate, 
or of a war which for the time closes a country to laborers 
from without; or it may be a direct word from the Holy 
Spirit. Whatever the hindrance is, if it be clearly provi- 
dential, it is not only to be heeded, but it may even be re- 
joiced in; for it is from Him who makes no mistakes, and 
who does all things well. 


6. HEEDING GOD’s CALLS. 


A vision appeared to Paul; . . 
saying, Come over . . 


. aman of Macedonia, .. - 
. and help us. And when he had seen the 
vision, straightway we sought to go forth into Macedonia (vs. 9, 10), 





claiming a truth, heralding it, declaring it; teaching is 
making a truth the possession of another. A man can preach, 
whether others will hear or will forbear to hear. No man | 
ean teach unless another both hears, and makes what is | 
heard his own, Preaching is all important asa preliminary 
work in Christian evangelizing. Teaching is an all-impor- 
tant supplemental work in securing the results of good | 
preaching. The apostles knew enough to attend to both | 
these lines of Christian endeavor. And, so far, their method | 
cannot be improved on. 


2 OVER AND OVER AGAIN. 


There are those who are a great deal readier to heed provi- 
dential hindrances, than to heed providential calls, in the 





matter of Christian work. Their ears are quicker to catch 
the word “ Halt” when they are marching, than to catch the 
word “ March” when they are halting. They will hold back | 
from Asia and Bithynia; but they will not start for Mace- | 
donia, The true-hearted disciple of Jesus, however, counts | 
it a privilege as well as a duty to be at work for his 
Master ; 


We all have our 


Macedonias which we may enter by God’s approval. Let us 
be like the apostles in holding back or going forward as our 
Master directs. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY M. ©. HAZARD. 


After the excursus in James, we return to the book of Acts. 
We have been studying the great principles by which men 
should live—now we are to see those principles applied to 
life. The teacher should connect this lesson with the last 
one we had in Acts. Inthe “Conference at Jerusalem” was 
considered the question as to whether Christ alone was suffi- 
cient for salvation, or whether it was necessary, besides, that 
one should be circumcised, and obey the law of Moses. The 
decision of the council was that salvation was of Christ, and 
not of Moses; and in this lesson we are shown what use was 
made of that decision outside of the city of Antioch. 

I. The Work Resumed.—1. Working together. The Council 
at Jerusalem had been an interruption to the labors of Paul 
and Barnabas. Though an interruption, their going to Jeru- 
salem was more profitable to the church than if they had 
stayed at Antioch keeping on with their work. For the set- 
tling of great principles, at times even a revival may well 
stop. And the principle which they went to settle was one 
that strengthened, or cut, the nerve of revival effort among 
the Gentiles, according to the way in which it was decided. 
But after the delivery of the decision of the council, Paul 
and Barnabas were ready for work again. - 

2. Working apart. Let the teacher call attention: (1.) To 
the cause of the separation. Mark was the occasion of the 
contention. Barnabas wanted to take Mark with them on 
their again going upon a missionary tour—Paul would not 
listen to it. Both had good reasons for their determination — 
neither had any justification for the heat they manifested. 
Paul was imperious in calling for Mark, and Barnabas was 
unyielding. Barnabas declared that he should go with them, 
and Paul declared that he should not. And so “there arose 
a sharp contention.” What lessons shall the teacher draw 
from this for his class? (a) That a quarrel can arise over a 
very good cause. Here the cause was nothing less than the 
salvation of men and the confirming of believers in the faith. 
The hearts of both Paul and Barnabas were enlisted in 
this work. It was to them above everything else. And 
yet they quarreled over it! (6) That a quarrel can arise 
between very good men. Barnabas was “a good man and 
full of the Holy Ghost and of faith,” while Paul was con- 
sumed with a holy zeal for the salvation of souls. But the 
two men most sharply contended with each other. Perhaps 
the very keenness of their sense of right and of justice 
helped to give an edge to their contention. (c) That a 
quarrel can arise between very good friends. There had 
been much to draw Paul and Barnabas together. Bar- 
nabas had stood sponsor for Paul when the other disciples at 
Jerusalem did not dare to receive the recent pitiless perse- 
cutor. Barnabas had sent for Paul to come and help him in 
the work at Antioch. They had been together, sent in com- 
pany by the Holy Spirit, on their first missionary journey. 
It would seem that those two men never would have come to 
any disagreement, if it were possible for any two men to con- 
tinue without disagreeing. But a little matter separated 
them. And often lifelong friends have been sundered by 
misunderstandings over things of no real consequence, never 
to come together again as Paul and Barnabas soon did. For 
they were too good long to be anything but friends. 

(2.) To the results of separation. The immediate result 
of the contention was a division of the field of labor. Bar- 
nabas took Mark, and sailed unto Cyprus, his former home. 
Paul chose Silas, and went through Syria and Cilicia. Inas- 
much as it is said that the two latter departed, “ being com- 
mended by the brethren to the grace of the Lord,” it looks 
a little as if the Church had rather taken sides with Paul. 
But by the separation of the two workers the whole field was 
more quickly revisited. By the adherence of Barnabas to 
Mark, the latter was made over into a good worker for Christ. 
Even Paul afterward was led into commending him. 

Il. The Work Prospered.—1. The workers increased. “ Be- 
hold, a certain disciple was there, named Timothy.” Paul 
always was on the lookout for workers. He saw in Timothy 
one whom he believed he could make very useful in the 
proclamation of the gospel. Perhaps one reason that Paul 
was drawn toward him was that Timothy had been converted 
under his preaching ; for Paul addresses him as “ My true 
child in faith” (1 Tim. 1: 2). Timothy’s conversion may 
have taken place when Paul was stoned upon his former 
visit to Lystra. In the text itself, what is there tocommend 
Timothy? (1.) He was “the son of a Jewess which 
believed.” Timothy was indebted for much of his own faith 
to the faith that first was in his grandmother Lois and in his 
mother Eunice (2 Tim. 1: 5). He was the child of faith. 


| By his mother he had been well trained in the Scriptures 
and even though he refrains from the field of his | (2 Tim. 3: 15). (2.) “The same was well reported of by 


| choice when that is debarred him, he no sooner hears a | the brethren at Lystra and Iconium.” And “be Assured that 

| call to service than straightway he seéks to enter the field | the “brethren” knew just what Timothy was. The com- 
which is thus opened to-him. We all have our Asias and 

Let us return now and visit the brethren in every city wherein | Bithynias from which we must keep away, 


mendation of the brethren is worth something. Especially 
valuable is endorsement of the brethren in’ the place 
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where one lives. If they speak well of him, then it will 
do to trust him. ‘Timothy had a good reputation both 
at home, and, so far as people knew him, away from it. 
The brethren at Iconium, also, were ready to give in their 
testimony for him. What was the one drawback? He was 
the son of a Greek. Because his father was a Greek, Timo- 
thy, also, in the estimation of the Jews, wasa Greek. That 
fact was a hindrance to his successful preaching of the gos- 
pel; for Jews would not listen to an uncircumcised Gentile. 
And so Paul “circumcised him because of the Jews that 
were in those parts.” Was not that a going back upon his 
recent stand in Jerusalem? Not at all; for Paul did not 
circumcise Timothy that he might be saved, but that he 
might be an acceptable Christian worker. 

2. The churches increased. The churches were strengthened by 
the visit to them of Paul, Silas, and Timothy, and by the 
delivery to them of the decree that had been rendered at 
Jerusalem respecting their freedom from the exactions of 
the law of Moses. Being strengthened in the faith, they 
“increased in number daily.’ Each day was a birthday of 
souls. There were no blank days in their books of record. 

III. The Work Enlarged.—1. Guided by the Spirit. Twice 
the Spirit did not allow the missionaries to preach the word 
where they were inclined to proclaim it. He suffered them 
to work in Galatia and Phrygia. In the latter region they 
gathered some disciples (Acts i8: 23), and in the former 
there grew up some churches as the fruit of their labors 
(Gal. 1:2). But they were forbidden of the Holy Ghost to 
speak the word in Asia, and when they assayed to go into 
Bithynia, the Spirit of Jesus suffered them not. 

2. Called by the Spirit. “Come over into Macedonia, and 
help us.’ When Paul had seen the vision, the little band 
of missionaries straightway concluded that God had called 
them to preach the gospel to those in Macedonia. Now they 
understood why they had not been permitted to preach in 
Asia, or to go into Bithynim. God had closed those doors 
that he might open to them a wider one. The great centers 
of the world’s thought and of influence were in the 
direction to which this call led them. The spirit guided 
these laborers into those regions where their work could 
affect the world. The call of the heathen to-day for the 
gospel is a call of the Spirit to the workers for Christ in 
Christian lands. The figure that in the vision lifted its 
hands beseechingly to Paul is the figure that still reaches 
out its hands to the Church from every land and clime where 
the gospel is as yet unknown. “ Straightway we sought to go 

forth into Macedonia.” Would that every call of that kind 
met with so prompt a response! 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Paul and Barnabas in Antioch— After returning from the 
conference at Jerusalem, Paul and Barnabas remained some- 
time in Antioch teaching and preaching. In that great city, 
inside thick high walls, lived thousands and thousands of 
people, many of whom had never heard the gospel, and to 
whom Paul and Barnabas were glad to preach. Some were 
already converted, for it was in that city that believers in 
Christ were first called Christians; but they needed to be 
taught how to hear, and do, and live, as in God’ssight. Paul 
had worked in many other cities, and he loved the churches 
everywhere, so one day he said to Barnabas: “Come, let us 
go again and visit our brethren in every city where we have 
preached, and see how they do.” They began to plan for 
the journey. Barnabas wanted to take with them his sister’s 
son, John Mark, but Paul did not. Sometime before, Mark 
had started with them on a missionary tour, but when they 
reached the most dangerous part of their travels, he left 
them, and went home to Jerusalem. 

Paul and Barnabas separating.—Think of the good Barna- 
bas, who gave up houses and lands and all things for 
Christ’s sake, showing that he wanted to have his own 
way, and Paul, the great preacher, saying sharp things and 
showing temper. How did they settle it? The story leaves 
the warning to us,—how we need to watch if such holy men 

were so tempted that “the contention was so sharp between 
them” that they separated. Barnabas took Mark, and sailed 
away to the green island of Cyprus. 
both sorry, and asked Jesus to forgive their temper, and 


loved each other well ever after; for Paul left in his letters 


kind words of his associates and their work. 

Paul's second missionary journey —A man named Silas had 
come back with the company from the conference in Jeru- 
salem, and had been preaching in Antioch. Paul chose him 
for a companion in hisjourneying. Together they went north 
by land through Syria (show on map), then went to Tarsus, 
where Paul was born, then across or through passes in the 
great mountains, until they came to the cities of Derbe and 
Lystra, only twenty miles apart. A young man named 
Timothy lived at Lystra, whose father was a Greek, bu; 
whose mother and grandmother were both Christians. As 
the boy was growing up, they taught him stories of prophets 
and kings, the prayers and psalms of David, the same lessons 
you learned last year. Timothy grew to be a Christian man, 


No doubt they were 


wonder Paul loved him? He used to call him in his letters 
“My son Timothy.” What were the names of the three 
missionaries? They went on from city to city, telling of the 
confe: at Jerusalem, comforting and teaching the Chris- 
tians everywhere. Paul wanted to go to the far north, where 
he had never preached before, but we read “they were for- 
bidden of the Holy Ghost.” Again, when they would have 
gone to a distant place, “the Spirit suffered them not.” 
Paul seems to have stayed in Galatia long enough to form 
several churches; he wrote letters to them afterwards, and 
reminded them of the pain and weakness of his body while 
he preached to them. He suffered trial and disappointment 
as to his own plans, but he was following the summons that 
called him westward, to a city called Troas. 

A vision and a call.—In the night, when perhaps he was 
gaining rest for his weak, aching eyes, Paul saw standing 
behind him a man in the dress of a Greek, and whose voice, 
when he spoke, showed him to be a Macedonian. It was not 
a dream, not merel¥ a strange sight; for the man talked with 
Paul, and besought him, in the words of our golden text, 
Would Paul refuse such acall? Was he ever deaf to such 
a cry? He knew the vision and the voice,—that it was a 
summons from the Lord for him to go far away and preach 
the gospel. Paul was willing to obey, ready to go, eager to 
carry the gospel to the ends of the earth, to do the bidding 
of his master, “Go ye into all the world, and preach the gos- 
pel to every creature.” The same call comes now from far- 
away lands, “Come and helpfus.” We can answer the call, 
and yet not go to heathen shores. What are some of the 
ways in which we can help? Are we as ready as Paul todo 
our share? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


BY HENRY PLANT. 





THE LORD’S PLAN. 


PAUL (wovLp Go) PAUL (wovunp @o) 


TO THE LEFT— TO THE RIGHT— 


FORBIDDEN. FORBIDDEN. 


PHIZOUBOPE OF°SS 








THE DOOR OPENED. 
THE CALL, “COME OVER.” 











(See also Illustrative Applications,] 





HINTS FOR LESSON HYMNS. 


** Jesus, still lead on.” 

“ He leadeth me.” 

“Lead us, heavenly Father, lead us.” 
“ Guide me, O thou great Jehovah.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


During what period of Paul’s ministry was the gospel 
introduced into Europe? (Title.) In response to what call 
was it there introduced ? (Golden Text.) 
What city was Paul’s centre of labor? (Acts 15:35.) De- 
scribe it. Name the places visited on his first missionary 
journey, forward and backward, giving the chief incidents. 
How long a time elapsed between Paul’s first and second 
journey? Where and how was it spent? What is the dif- 
ference between teaching and preaching the word of the 
Lord? Who sent Paul on his first missionary journey? 
(13: 4.) Who sent him on the second? (v. 36.) How can 
we know when God approves and when he disapproves our 
plans for work? (16: 6,7.) What was Paul’s object in 
visiting every city where he had preached? What lesson 
does he thus teach us? What cause of disagreement arose 
between Paul and Barnabas? (vs. 37, 38.) Is it right, or 
wrong, for Christians to disagree? What is their first duty 


more is known of Mark? Why are we given the inspired 
record of this contention? How was Paul furnished, and 
what was the object of his journey? (vs. 40, 41.) Point out 
and name the provinces of Asia Minor. What is known of 
Silas? What isthe meaning of “confirm”? What reputation 
may we bear irrespective of circumstances of birth? (16: 1, 
2.) Is it, or is it not, well to regard the prejudices of a class 
in appointing them a public teacher? (v. 3.) Is it, or is it 
not, well to allow these prejudices to stand uncorrected? (v. 
4.) How are we to account for the spasmodic increase and 
lack of steady growth in our modern churches? (v. 5.) Why 
are we oftentimes thwarted in our plans for Christian work ? 
(vs. 6-9.) How, probably, did the Holy Spirit prohibit 





timid and shrinking, but faithful and earnest. Do you 


Asia? How long may we delay response when once assured 


‘of God’s call? (v. 10.) Are we to regard chiefly inward con 


victions, or outward signs, in learningthe divine calls to duty? 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL, 


In the word “ visit” (v. 36) we have, by Oriental light, an 
opportunity to see the force of a word which in English has 
lost much of its ancient meaning through familiar use. And 
yet its familiar use in English is strictly that of its ancient 
meaning, if we will but reflect a moment. It is to see with 
our own eyes, to inspect, to learn or know the state of; and 
thence (as commonly used) to go to see. Its use—in default 
of a better English word—in the Old Testament, to express 
the results of a visit (especially God’s visitations with merey 
or judgment) has sometimes caused the word to be invested 
with a power which it does not always rightfully hold, Its 
use in English law, also, for the governmental oversight and 
correction of corporations, tends to give the word an authori- 
tative force which it will not always bear. The Syriac here 
uses the stronger word, as if the visit were one of efficacy in 
some sort. Doubtless the purpose of Paul was to do good, 
and even to correct abuses if he found any. The word, too, 
is the verb from which the word “bishop” is derived; and 
the meaning involves the idea of a friendly oversight, like 
that of the elders of Ephesus in Acts 20 : 28. ; 

But the meaning is defined by the last clause of the verse, 
“ how they do,” in the Authorized Version, and “ how they 
fare,”-in the Revised Version. Either of these expressions 
is correct, only the former is colloquial and idiomatic English, 
and must not be taken in any other sense than in the com- 
mon question “ how do you do.” ‘The visit is not that of a 
superior power, but of equal brethren, intent on brotherly 
means of doing good. With the last expression, by the way, 
the italicized words “ and see” in our English versions, might 
have been dispensed with had the word “visit” been re- 
placed by “see.” Then we should have had a good idio- 
matic English rendering of the Greek, closer to the original, 
and quite as good, on the whole, as the renderings we have. 
A retained touch of Orientalism has loaded the English with 
all the weight it will bear. The Syriac for the last phrasein 
the verse is “ what they are doing ;”’ which is a little strained, 
The welfare of the brethren, not a formal judgment of their 
conduct, is the object of the apostles’ desire to see. 

The “sharp contention,” or fierce wrath, has had a sue. 
cession (whether apostolic or not) in all ages and branches 
of the Church; and Oriental examples would be superfluous. 
God is often served by the quarrels of his people almost as 
well as by their peace—at least in work requiring sudden 
effort ; but it is too often the case in the East (as well as here) 
that the wrath is not only ridiculously fierce over matters 
which furnish us adequate cause, but long enduring, and 
perpetuated for generations. Wrath never was a good per- 
manent element. 

The voyage of Barnabas and Mark to Cyprus would have 
been made from Seleucia, near the modern Alexandretta or 
Skanderoon, probably to Salamis. Barnabas, as we all 
remember, was a Cypriot, and he is still revered as one of 
the chief saints in Cyprus. The Greek Church there, 
indeed, claims an independent “ succession” through Barna- 
bas, independent of Rome or the Eastern churches; and 
that independence is recognized by at least a large part of 
the-Christians in that quarter of the world. There is a spe- 
cial service (akolouthia or sequence) of St. Barnabas (in Greek, 
of course), full of references to Cyprus, and indeed the 
patriotic-religious service of the island, which is celebrated 
on the eleventh of June, the same day on which is performed 
the ceremony which commemorates Venus rising from the sea 
—a ceremony which, by a strange mixture of ideas, is called 
kataklysmo, or the flood; and which the Cypriots say has 
existed in the island “ from the time of Venus.” 

In the Peshitto Syriac word for the “decrees,” in verse 4, 
we have another hint at the Hebrew and other Oriental 
words for “visit” above mentioned; but by the time the 
Harklensian Syriac was made the rendering was thought 
inadequate, and the Greek word was transported bodily into 
the Syriac text. The difference probably is that the former 


in such a case? (James1:5; Rom. 12:18, 19.) What | means “commandments,” and the latter formal expression 
advantage is gained by a contention? (v. 39.) In what | of binding opinions of a collective body; with perhaps also, a 
respects was Paul to blameon this occasion? What | mark that the question of Mosaic rites was now so obsolete 
more is known of Barnabas after this contention? What 


as not to seem to require an apostolic gr divine command on 
the subject. But such is the clinging to rites and ceremonies 
in the East that it is doubtful if anything but the persuasion 
of a divine command would induce the sincere followers of 
any sect to look with indifference upon any of its forms. Nor 
is that so strange. With us, the confounding of custom and 
conventionalism with the essence of morality or religion is 
so great that it is generaliy removed only by sojourn in 
foreign countries, or by association with those who read their 
Bible in another language. Some of our widely read modern 
novels are aimed at this tendency of human nature, but their 
aim is hardly understood—not to say reached—generally, 
If one finds grapes where he looks for figs, he is apt to mis- 
take them for thistles; and if ke finds figs where he looks for 








preachingin Asia? What portion of Asia Minor was termed 





) grapes, he is apt to mistake them for thorns. 
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HETH AND MOAB* 


There is one passage in the first chapter of the book 
of Joshua, whose vindication from the monuments has 
been possible only within a few years. It is an inci- 
dental description of the chief bounds of the land of the 
Hittites, and reads thus: ‘ From the wilderness and this 
Lebanon even unto the great river, the river Euphrates, 
all the land of the Hittites.” Fifty years ago it was 
common to explain away the apparent meaning of this 
passage. To-day many lines of evidence converge to 
prove its complete accuracy. The Egyptian monuments 
have shown a great and powerful people, centring around 
the Orontes, yet extending their sway far beyond that 
centre on every side, and bearing the name of Kheta, the 
Hittites (the Khitteem or Beny Kheth) of the Bible; 
and the scattered monuments of that people have been 
found at various points in Asia Minor from the Archi- 
pelago to the site of ancient Carchemish on the 
Euphrates. To-day, therefore, it is an open question 
how far these resurrected Hittites played the part of 
Cadmus, “the man of the East” (Heb., gedem,—the 
East), of European legend, in transmitting the civiliza- 
tion of the Orient to Greece and Italy, and to modern 
Europe and America. 

Another Bible land concerning which much remains 
to be learned, is Moab, Travelers like Tristram of Eng- 
land, and Paine and Merrill of America, have made 
expeditions into that country, and have contributed to 
our knowledge of it. But as an entirety, the bleak 
volcanic region from the extinct crater Sheek han (whose 
name recalls that of Sihon, king of the Amorites, who 
ruled on the eastern side of Jordan) to the rocky fast- 
nesses and scrubby plains of Moab proper, is known to 
us only in skeleton. The English Palestine Exploration 
Fund has for some time been trying, but hitherto with- 
out success, to obtain the necessary authority to begin a 
systematic survey of the country east of the Jordan, 
and thus to do for that region what has been already 
done for Palestine west of the Jordan. 

It is with these two districts—the Kadesh region on 
the Orontes, and the Moab region east of the Jordan— 
that Captain C. R. Conder’s new book, Heth and Moab, 
distinctively deals. 

To begin with, Captain Conder himself, who is he? 
By profession he is a soldier; he belongs to the British 
Army, and holds the rank of a captain in the Royal 
Engineers. By nature and habit, however, he is above 
all things else an explorer. Heis an accredited agent— 
one might almost say*¢he accredited agent—of the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund, on the field of the Society’s 
exploration. He is the author of Tent-Work in Pales- 
tine, and the joint-author of a Handbook to the Bible, 
besides being the author of other contributions to mod- 
ern biblical knowledge. His reports swell, quarter by 
quarter, the statements of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. But Captain Conder is more than an explorer. 
He is a theorist of great ingenuity and of some learning. 
Unfortunately he is not so successful in this latter par- 
ticular as in the former. As a scholar, he is a man of 


SS om Moab: explorations in Syria in 1981 and 188% By Claude 
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gaps and leaps. He will impressively strain out a gnat, 
and then proceed deliberately to swallow a camel. In 
consequence, one may always receive with thankfulness 
whatever facts of his own observation Captain Conder 
may present, while he maintains a kind of armed neu- 
trality as regards the Captain’s hasty identifications and 
bran-new theories. 

Heth and Moab is a narrative of work done in the 
years 1881 and 1882. The earlier chapters of the book 
are taken up with an account of Captain Conder’s search 
for Kadesh of the Hittites, and of his identification of 
the site of the Hittite city at Tell Neby Mendeh, 


: | together with the argument in support of that identifi- 
Santa Claus Stories, and tales of every-day life. By Mrs. O. W. Scott. | 
Walden and Stowe. | 


cation, and a brief statement of the topography of the 
Orontes Hittite region. This is followed by a chapter 
on “The Land of Purple,” as Captain Conder translates 
the name “ Phenicia;” after which comes a short and 
spirited account of the expedition into, the country east 
of the Jordan, made in spite of the opposition of the 
government, and at considerable risk, not only from 
the Turkish military, but from hostile Bed’ween, who 
had a blood-feud with the outlawed Shaykh Goblan, who 
acted as Captain Conder’s escort. Thereafter, results 
are presented. The topography and ruins of Moab and 
Ammon are described in detail, and a special chapter is 
devoted to Mount Gilead, with the connected questions 
regarding the location of Penuel, of Succoth (beyond 
Jordan), of Ramoth Gilead, and of Mahanaim. 

Here the geographical portion of the vclume ends. 
The remaining portion is occupied with a comparative 
study of rude stone monuments in Europe and the East, 
a special study of Syrian “dolmens” or ancient stone 
tables, a chapter on Syrian superstitions, one on the 
Belq& Arabs, another on Arab folk-lore, and a look 
ahead into The Future of Syria. The last-named chap- 
ter contains an account of the present state of parties, 
political and religious, in Syria, and attempts to forecast 
the probable march of events in the East. 

This is a book whose value will vary according to the 
hands into which it comes. Generally it will be over- 
estimated; by a few it will be underestimated. The 
chief worth of the book lies in the fact that Captain 
Conder has undoubtedly made important discoveries in 
the Orontes region, and he has succeeded in making a 
survey, more or less complete, of about five hundred 
square miles of the territory east of the Jordan. The 
short campaign in Moab lacks the brilliancy of the dis- 
covery (or identification, rather, for the name Qades had 
been previously found by other travelers in that region) 
of Kadesh of the Hittites at Tell Neby Mendeh; but it 
is scarcely less important as adding to the scanty store 
of knowledge at present possessed regarding the plains 
and ruins of Moab. 

The defects of the work are just as easily pointed out. 
Not to speak of the comparatively slight fault of lack of 
precision in the transliteration of Arabic words, Captain 
Conder permits himself to indulge in wild conjectures, 
such as the possible connection between Mount Her 
‘Hor ha-Har) and the Khar of the Egyptian monu- 
ments, in apparent forgetfulness of the fact that we have 
an exact equivalent (in meaning) of Hor ha-Har in the 
modern Jebel et-Toor and in the ancient Toor Gebla. 
The suggestion regarding the probable presence of 
Qodeshuth or devoted women at each of the Kadeshes 
(a suggestion originally made by Henry Crossley in 
Kitto’s Journal of Sacred Literature) is quite gratuitous, 
and rests on a misconception of the primary meaning 
of the common root of both words. The remark that 
the pillar known as ’Amood el-Benat may be the place 
of penance of one of the followers of St. Simon Stylites 
is simply comical to one who is familiar with the history 
and meaning of pillars as places 9f worship. The later 
chapters, on stone monuments and Syrian superstitions, 
are disfigured by unnecessary: conjectures, while they 
are in a direction which might be followed profitably 
beyond the limits there reached. For example, in treat- 
ing of the connection between stone circles, in Europe 
as well as in the East, and Sun- or Ba’al- worship, the 
author might have found an important link in the 
Beltane, or “ Ba’al-fire,” festival which is still cele. 
brated in remote districts of Scotland. In that obser- 
vance, a circle is cut out of peat, all lights in the neigh 
borhood are quenched, the “ need-fire” is kindled by 
rubbing two pieces of dry wood together, a victim is 
selected who leaps three times through the fire, and the 
holy light is used to rekindle all the fires in the district. 
So, again, in his reference to the superstitions connected 
with running water, Captain Conder misses their con- 
nection with the traditional “rock of Miriam” and the 
spring which flowed “in the end of the Sabbath;” nor 
does he recall the noted classical references, as, for 


instance, Ovid's description of a similar rite in bis Fasti, 





For references to extra-biblical Jewish literature, Cap- 
tain Conder goes to such authorities as Chiarini, even 
in cases where such authorities depend entirely upon 
Buxtorf. 

In spite, however, of such defects, this book is one 
which has proved its right to exist. If it contained 
nothing more than the results of the survey between 
Es-Salt on the north, and Callirrhoe on the south, it 
would have vindicated its claim to a place among the 
few books of value on the geography of the land beyond 
Jordan, 





THE LINTON-STODDARD ANTHOLOGY.* 


If the publication of volumes of new poetry is a risky 
enterprise, no kind of book-making would seem more 
safely remunerative than the issue of collections of 
standard English verse. Nearly every year adds an 
anthology to the list; a year ago we had Miss Bates’s 
Cambridge Book of Poetry and Song; and this season a 
still more pretentious candidate for public favor, in the 
five trim volumes put forth under the editorship of 
Messrs. Linton and Stoddard—though the collection is 
really the work of Mr. Linton alone, since he has 
selected and arranged the poems and written the notes, 
leaving to Mr. Stoddard only the preparation of the 
introductions to the several volumes. 

Mr. William James Linton, now seventy-one years of 
age, has some qualifications and some disqualifications 
for the responsible work of editor of a library of poetry. 
By profession a wood-engraver, and by attainment one 
of the masters of that art, he has also intere ted himself 
in Chartist and other political and rationalistic move- 
ments, and has written a life of Paine, a volume of 
poems, a history of wood-engraving in America, and a 
little juvenile, which he illustrated himself. For the 
last few years he has specially devoted himself to the 
reading of English poetry ; he issued in London a col- 
lection of American verse, in which he assigned Whit- 
man a very high place; he brought out in 1881 a small 
edition of rare English verse of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries; and in 1882 he enlarged and reissued 
this work with quaint illustrations, under the title of 
Rare Poems, and laid it before the general public. His 
merits as an editor are: wide reading, especially in out- 
of-the-way books; independence of judgment ; and great 
care in securing an accurate text,—which care is some- 
times a disadvantage; for he copies poems from original 
editions, and makes new slips of the pen himself. His 
demerits are: an undue fondness for remote or eccentric 
poets; a lack of refined sense of decency in print; and 
an inability to write good English,—as shown in his stiff 
and sometimes ridiculous annotations, These qualities, 
good and bad, mark the five volumes now put forth 
under his name. 

The anthology differs in method from all the leading 
collections now before the public. Like Bryant’s Library 
of Poetry and Song, Miss Bates’s Cambridge Book of 
Poetry and Song, Dana’s Household Book of Poetry, 
and Harpers Cyclopedia of British and American 
Poetry, it includes American as well as English writers, 
and living as well as dead poets ; but it is in five handy 
yolumes instead of a single bulky octavo. In size it 
Somewhat exceeds either of the books we have named, 
its division of British verse alone about equaling Fields 
and Whipple’s Library of British Poetry, which omits 
American names. Each of its five volumes has a separ- 
ate introduction, and is complete in itself. From T. H. 
Ward’s four-volume collection of The English Poets it 
differs in the omission of separate papers on the several 
poets, in its inclusion of American and living writers, 
and in its greater comprehensiveness—gained at the 
expense of a rigid critical standard. Mr. Linton crowds 
out good poems which tke best readers like, in order to 
insert special favorites of his own. Thus, in the first 
volume, Chaucer to Burns, we look in vain for Milton’s 
Ode on the Nativity, Gray’s on the Spring, Collins’s 
How Sleep the Brave, and Gay and Goldsmith entire, 
while place is made for Henryson, Googe, Breton, South- 
well, Barnes, and others of the same rank. Blake is 
represented by more selections than Gray, Collins, Cow- 
per, Dryden, or Herbert—though, of course, the poems 
are brief. In the next or supplemental volume, Lyrics 
of the Nineteenth Century, one misses Wordsworth’s 
masterpiece, the Ode on Immortality, Southey’s After 
Blenheim, Coleridge’s Hymn before Sunrise in the Vale 
of Chamouni, Shelley’s The Cloud, Keats’s La Belle 
Dame Sans Merci, Hood’s I Remember, Poe’s Raven 
and Kingsley’s Three Fishers. We do not believe, im 





* English Venee, oftted by W. J. Linton and R. H. Stoddard : Chaucer 


to Burns, pp. liv, 331: Lyrics of the Nineteenth Century, pp. . 
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general, in making long lists of omissions from antholo- 
gies; tastes, differ, and there is no denying that the | 
taste of the editor of an anthology may be as trust- 
worthy as that of the editor of a newspaper ; but of the | 
essential value of the little list we have given above | 





there can be small doubt in the minds of intelligent | 
readers. Mr. Linton has chosen to make a comprehensive | 
collection, not a dainty little treasury like Mr. Palgrave’s, | 
and must therefore be judged by the standard of general 
cultivated taste. Against this standdrd also, he has 
acted in printing without change one or two of the | 
grossly indecent poems of an age of license, which now- | 
adays ought surely to be omitted from a treasury of | 
poetry for general use. As an offset to this we have some | 
of the rare and dainty pieces too often neglected by 
editors who tamely follow in each other’s footsteps, with- 
out taking the trouble to familiarize themselves at first 
hand—as Mr. Linton has done—with the books repre” 
sented. Mr. Linton knows not only the quaint writers 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, but also 
such nineteenth century poets as Charles Wells, James 
Clarence Mangan, R. S. Hawker, W. B. Scott, A. J. 
Munby, Forceythe Willson, and the late James Thom- 
son, author of The City of Dreadful Night. These he 
represents adequately, as well as the Dobson-Lang-Gosse 
school of to-day, and here his choice is discriminating 
and trustworthy. 

In the third volume, Ballads and Romances, are pre- 
sented the best of the old English anonymous ballads, 
such as compose Mr. Allingham’s charming Ballad 
Book, and the larger collections. These are followed by 
thirty-three modern narrative poems, by authors living 
and dead. The fourth volume, Dramatic Scenes and Cha:> 
acters, offers samples of the best English plays, which are 
represented on about the scale adopted in Chambers’s 
Cyclopedia of English Literature. Mr. Linton’s pref- 
erences are for tragedy, and Sheridan, the best writer o! 
English comedies, is unrepresented. The closing volume, 
Translations, is perhaps the most interesting of all. 
Here Mr. Linton has few rivals, and none, so far as we 
know, have offered so good a representation of the best 
poetry of other lands, within so compact a space. 
Twenty-eight literatures are represented, freshly and 
characteristically, and the reader will not complain of 
omissions so long as he finds so much that is new and 
interesting. 

Mr. R. H. Stoddard’s introductions to the five volumes 
contain little that is new, but speak pleasantly, from a 
wide knowledge of British and American poetry, con- 
cerning the procession of bards from Caedmon to Tenny- 
son. ‘lhe volumes are of the right size for convenience, 
are neatly printed and very handsomely bound, and are 
yet among the cheapest issues of the year. 











Whether any particular phase of false or incomplete 
belief is to be taken as a hopeful or a discouraging sign 
depends on whether it forms a step in the progress 
toward truth or away from it. If those who read that 
significant book, The Oriental Christ, by P. C. Mozoom- 
dar, judge it from the standard of biblical orthodoxy, 
they will find it incomplete in its view of Christ’s person 
and work, erroneous in its doctrinal teaching, and one- 
sided in its exposition of the practical aspects of Chris- 
tian life. If it be taken, however, as an illustration of 
how the influence of Christ is leavening native thought 
in India, those who would be swiftest to condemn the 
book as a purely Christological work will also be swift- 
est to give it welcome as a sign of Hindoo progress 
toward the full acceptance of Christianity. To Mr 
Mozoomdar, the Founder of Christianity is “the sweet 
Jesus of the Galilean lake”—“ the sweet youth” who 
“bathed” in the Jordan—a man and a prophet, but not 
divine, as Trinitarians use that word. Mr. Mozoomdar 
has a high appreciation of the character of Jesus and of 
the ethical contents of Christianity; but his theology can 
best be described to American readers as a lofty Unita- 
rianism, mod’fied by the acute philosophy of the Hin- 
doos. The author claims that the Christ whom mission- 
aries preach in the East is a Western Christ,—a Christ 
of the English,—and the object of his book is to portray 
the Christ of the East; but it is safe to say that the 
chief interest of the book consists in the fact that it 
shows as a Westernized Mr. Mozoomdar—who, not 
accepting Christianity as a supernatural revelation, in 
the ordinary sense, holds a Christianized theology of sin 
and salvation which is unvitiated by that pantheism, so 
natural to the Hindoo mind, which recognizes no distinc- 
tion between God and man and the world, and which 
knows no dividing lines between good and evil or truth 
and falsehood. Read in this light, the book has an 
importance which can scarcely be overestimated as indi- 


| natives of India. (One volume, 12mo, cloth, pp. 198. 


Boston: George H. Ellis.) 


English literary society is yet undecided as to whether 
it has to look to France or to England for the author of 
the witty pamphlet John Bull and His Island, who hides 
his identity under the pseudonym of Max O’Rell. This 
literary rocket-thrower lampoons England and the Eng- 
lish with all the brilliancy and the vivacity of the French 
fighting journalist. He has a keen eye and a pointed 
pen; he has all the unscrupulousness of the literary 
Bohemian; and these qualities have enabled him to 
make a book which has become the literary sensation of 
the day in the country which he ridicules. The witand 
satire of the book are occasionally degraded by allusions 
to religion and morals, which agree better with the 
atmosphere of Paris than that of London or New York. 
(16mo, paper, pp. 243, New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. Price, 50 cents.) 


WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1884. 


Fourth Triennial International Sunday-school Convention, 











Lowisville, Kentucky .....cscossccccccscsceeses soscscces June 11-13 
Florida, state, Pensacola.............0..ssssecscesscsere secsssaes Feb. —— 
Georgia, state, ColumbusS.............sssseee seeeeeee teseeeeeed April 23-25 
Colorado, state, Denver .......00...cccessesscsssece seeeevees cosees May 6-8 
Illinois, state, Sprimgfield,...........cc:ccecereeee seereeseeees May 13-15 
West Virginia, state, Graftom..............cesceceseeeeeeees May 21, 22 
Minnesota, state, Stillwater.......... cscs seressseesreeeeesense June 3-5 
Dakota, territorial, Hurot........0....000..cccecescessesccecesses June 3-5 
New York, state, Oewego...... ...cciccs..cccsccccccssees soccccese June 3-5 
See, GRU, F WOT IED viene cscccecccsqcsscoccssessnarescconse June 24-26 
Michigan, state, Lomia ............ccccos versccsee soscesesocceees June 24-26 





CCUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—A movement to inaugurate an Assembly on the sea- 
side, to include all evangelical communions, has taken 
furm in the appointment of the following executive 
board: Rev. Dr. S. M. Vernon, Philadelphia; Lewis 
D. Vail, Esq., Philadelphia; E. W. Hawley, New York 
City; A. H. Nelson, Washington, D. C.; Rev. Dr. 
J. W. M. Williams, Baltimore; Rev. H. C. MeCook, 
Philadelphia; Rev. H. Spellmeyer, Jersey City; Rev. Dr. 
S A. Mutchmore, Philadelphia; Rev. Dr. T. C. Easton, 
New Brunswick, N. J.; Dr. C. R. Blackall, Philadel- 
phia; Rev. Dr. F. W. Conrad, Philadelphia; Rev. G. C. 
Maddock, Freehold, N. J.; Rev. W. H. Conard, Phila- 
delphia; E. G. Harrison, Key East, N. J.; E. Payson 
Porter, secretary, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. The 
Assembly is to be held in a grove donated for the pur- 
pose by Mr. Edward Batchelor, of Philadelphia, at Key 
East, New Jersey, one mile south of Ocean Grove, border- 
ing on the well-known Shark River. The time fixed for 
the opening of the Assembly is Tuesday evening, July 22, 
to continue through Sunday, August 3, 1884. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

— In a deep canyon of the Texas mountains, close by 
the Mexican border, a missionary of the American 
Sunday-school Union recently started a union Sunday- 
schocl, and, despite the different nationalities and 
denominational beliefs of its scholars, it seems bound tc 
succeed. In another Texan settlement where all dis 
couraged the effort, and said it would inevitably fail, 
the same missionary founded another similar school, 
and it met with the same success. 


— An increase in membership of nearly twenty-five 
per cent. during the year of 1883 is shown by the annual 
report of the Park Place Sunday-school cf Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island. At the beginning of the year the total 
membership was 441; at its end, 544; showing an 
increase of 103. The average attendance increased by 
36. The number of officers in the school is 17; of teach- 
ers, 33; of scholars in the primary department, 102; in 
the intermediate department, 69; and in ‘the senior 
department, 332. Nine of the officers are also numbered 
in the report of scholars. The largest attendance of the 
year was 401. 

— Sunday-school work is prospering in Georgia. The 
county associations already formed hold their conven- 
tions regularly, and new associations are constantly being 
organized. During the hot months a large proportion 
of the scholars and teachers, especially of the city 
schools, are absent in the North; but the Sunday-schools 
of Savannah did not give up these sessions at all last 
summer, despite the fact of lessened numbers. Follow- 
ing the return of the summer absentees, is a general 
reorganization of the schools for winter work, and some 





cating the drift of religious thought among educated 


time during the winter months each schoc! holds an 


: vo : See 
annual concert, whieh is made the great event ef the 
Sunday-school year. 


— - 


PERSONAL. 


—During the Christmas and New Year holidays, Mr. 
Moody and Mr. Sankey took a needed vacation in the 
south of France. Upon the resumption of the London 
mission, the opening meetings were conducted by Mr. 
Moody alone, Mr. Sankey being prevented from attend- 
ing by receipt of intelligence announcing his father’s 
death at his home in Pennsylvania. 


—lIn the initial number of The Christian Union for 
the new year, its editor, the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
announces that hereafter the paper will be published 
under the joint-editorship of himself and Mr. Hamilton 
W. Mabie. Mr. Mabie has long held an editorial con- 
nection with The Christian Union; and Dr. Abbott, in 
his announcement, pays a graceful tribute to his jour- 
nalistic and literary skill. 


—lIn the death of Keshub Chunder Sen, India loses 
one of her most remarkable sons. While not himself 
the founder of the theistic and semi-Christian society 
known as the Brahmo Somaj, it was he who made that 
movement a success, and who gave it the widely tolerant 
character which it now possesses. Whatever the future 
cf that society may be, there can hardly be a doubt that 
its influence, so far, in breaking down the spirit of caste 
in India, has been beneficent. 


—A commonplace truism of Christian ethics is that 
right giving carries with it two blessings: one to the 
receiver; and another, and a greater one, to the giver; 
but however trite is this phrase, the truth which it 
teaches can never become trite or commonplace. An 
anecdote which is told of the late Professor Sophocles 
of Harvard, by a Philadelphia gentleman of his acquaint- 
tance, provides a fresh illustration of this truth. Walk- 


.ing together, Professor Sophocles and his friend passed 


an organ-grinder on the street, and the Professor, seizing 
an opportunity when his friend appeared to be looking 
away, pressed some money into the musician’s hand, 
“T did not know that you gave alms to those fellows,” 
said his companion, who had not been so unobservant 
is he appeared to be. Professor Sophocles was con- 
fused fora moment. Then he said simply: “I did it 
for my own sake,—to keep my heart open.” That sim- 
ple sentence speaks eloquently for the reflex blessing of 
beneficence. 


THIS AND THAT. 


_@———— 








Short pastorates, with their attendant evils, are com- 
monly thought to belong specially to the nineteenth 
century. Perhaps it may comfort the dolorous prophets 
who foresee, in these signs of the times, the wreck of 

hurch erganization, if not the extinction of Christianity 

itself as a religious system, to know that as early as the 
»eginning of the fourth century, the peripatetic pastor 
was a subject of legislation in the Church. The first 
{non-apostolic) general council, which met at Nicea, 
A.D. 325, passed a rule (Canon XVI.) which may be 
Englished thus: 

If any,- -whether presbyters or deacons, or any others what- 
soever, who are enrclled on the clergy-list,—not having the 
fear of God before their eyes, nor recognizing the ecclesiastical 
canon, recklessly depart from their own church, they ought by 
n> means to be received by another church; but every con- 
straint should be brought to bear upon them, to cause them to 
return to their own parishes ; or, if they refuse, they should be 
cut off from fellowship. 

That does not seem as if every clergyman stood by his 
church through thick and thin, even in the good old 
days of Constantine. And yet Christianity has survived ! 


In these scientific days we hear too much of the evo- 
lution of the lower into the higher, and too little of the 
retrogression of the higher to the lower. The Rey. Dr, 
Samuel Cox, the editor of The [English] Expositor, 
speaks of facts whose truthfulness is much more patent 
than is that of any of the evolutionary theories, when he 
says: 

Even when the plants in a neglected garden are not altogether 
supplanted and dispossessed, an ominous process of degenera- 
tion sets im. The flowers, once tended with so much care, and 
grown to such perfection, revert to an earlier and inferior 
type; they lose form, color, perfume ; the large “ voluptuous 
garden-roses,” with their infinite variety and infinite wealth of 
hue, sink back into the primitive dog-rose of our hedges, and 
the whole race of choice cultivated geraniums into the crane’s- 
bill of the copse and the wayside. And this law of degenera- 
tion from neglect rans and holds ia every province of life. 


It needs constant care and constant watchfuluess og 





the part of the gardener to bring a flower from its native 
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wild state to a state of cultivation; but, 
after a course of training which covers 
years and extends through many genera- 
tions of plants, the cultivated flower may 
sink back to its wild state, through a 
single season’s neglect. It is a hard strug- 
gle for a man to work in himself the 
“reform against nature,” but he needs 
only to fold his hands and give himself 
up to the promptings of his nature, to 
work for himself a moral degradation infi- 
nitely greater than the retrogression of 
the garden flower to the wayside weed. 
We are in no danger of being evolved into 
something higher, in spite of ourselves ; 
all the danger is that through sloth or 
spiritual carelessness we shall sink back, 
without realizing it, to the condition of 
those without God and without hope in 
the world. 


FROM OUR NEIGHBORS. 


—_—_———— 


THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT 
EGYPT. 


{Samuel Birch, LL.D.,in The [London] Sunday-school 
Teacher. } 





The religion of the Egyptians was not 
derived from any other people. It appears 
on the tombs and monuments as a poly- 
theism with various deities who represented 
the different functions or attributes of the 
one God which, according to some mythol- 
ogists, was the base of the religious sys- 
tem. The religion, however, underwent 
many changes in the course of four thou- 
sand years, contact with foreign nations 
having introduced foreign notions and 
deities, who were adopted without diffi- 
culty by the pliant polytheism of Egypt, 
though one conventional type prevailed at 
all periods. The Egyptians were always (?) 
idolaters, and either in the hieroglyphical 
inscriptions or in the accompanying pic- 
tures represented the types of their gods. 
Besides that of the deities, animals con- 
sidered to. contain a spark of the divine 
essence or portion of the soul, combina- 
tions of animal form, and emblems received 
specific worship. As the country was 
divided into portions, and each presided 
over by a capital city, and as each city had 
a dominant local deity, the religious sys- 
tem subsequently became complex from 
the fusion of the local myths into the 
national religion. 

The chief centre of religious thought 
and teaching was Heliopolis, where the 
worship of the sun in his various forms of 
Ra, the mid-day sun, Harmachis, the sun 
in his diurnal course, and Tum, the setting 
sun, prevailed; then followed Memphis, 
the oldest seat of the Empire, with Ptah, 
the demiurgos or creator of the Cosmos ; 
Bast, or Merenptah, the beloved of Ptah, 
primeval fire; Thebes with Ammon, the 
secret and invisible Cosmic soul; and 
Abydos, with Osiris, the union of the 
deity and man, his sister and wife, Isis, 
and son, Horus; and at Elephantine was 
another demiurgos, Khnum, creator of 
man and nature, 

At a later age, when the religion had 
assumed a more regular development, the 
god Nou, the primordial ocean or water, 
produced himself out of the liquid chaos, 
the unique or sole existence endowed with 
all the powers of the deity, having in him- 
self the triple faculty of initiating and 
producing his secondary existence, re- 
appearing in a multitude of forms, which, 
to the initiated and enlightened adorer, 
were only the various phases of one and the 
same god. As Ammon, the god of Thebes, 
he brings to light the latent force acting 
on matter; as Thoth, or Amenhotep, he 
was supposed to be the spirit which em- 
braced all intelligences; and as Ptah, the 
creator of all things, with skill and exact- 
ness, and the benefactor of mankind; and 
the last development he was Osiris. At 
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the order of Nou, according to the legends, 
the god Ra, or the sun began to shine; 
and Shu, another deity of light, laid out 
the earth, and separated the waters into 
the celestial firmament and the ocean and 
rivers. The sun myth and the Osiris 
myth are both as old as the fourth dynasty, 
and have been found in the inscriptions 
of the period of the fifth dynasty, found in 
the Pyramids or tombs of the monarchs of 
that line at Sakkarah. In these inscrip- 
tions Osiris holds a leading part, the con- 
stellation of Orion and Sothis, or the Dog 
Star, are mentioned, and the deceased 
monarch supposed to accompany them in 
their annual revolution. 

The idea, too, of the assimilation of the 
dead to Osiris commences at this early 
period. From the first identification of 
the deity with the sun, all other gods were 
assimilated to his type, and the whole 
Pantheon resolved into a solar myth, or 
Sabeanism. Harpocrates, the infant son 
of Osiris, the young Horus, was the sun at 
dawn, when his light is still feeble. He 
was also Ra, the first born of the goddess 
Athor, Mentu, the Egyptian Mars, Hare- 
makh, or the sun in the two horizons, the 
east and west, Shu, the god of light, Anhor 
or Onouris, another form of the Egyptian 
god of war, Tum or Tomos, the setting 
sun, creator of existences, visible and 
invisible, Kheper the Scarab god, the pro- 
ducer of outward forms, Sekar, or Socharis, 
one of the solar manifestations in the 
lower world, or Hades, united at the old- 
est period with Ptah, and Osiris, also a 
solar type. 

This development of the solar myth 
dates from the earliest period, and is 
coeval with the earliest records, but is 
subordinated to other worship, especially 
of Ptah and Osiris at the oldest time, and 
dees not becgme dominant and universal 
till the eighteenth and nineteenth dynas- 
ties when the identity of the sun takes a 
new departure, and is elevated to the 
supreme rank, 

Besides the leading deities, hosts of 
inferior demons—some personifications— 
appear in the scenes; occasionally duplex 
forms of the principal gods, or combinations 
of separate deities at a later period in pan- 
theistic forms. At the time of the nine- 
teenth dynasty Asiatic deities began* to be 
introduced into the Egyptian religion, and 
are either mentioned in the texts or 
depicted on the monuments. Bala, or 
Baal, is described but not figured. Bes, 
known to the Greeks as Bessa, is still older, 
and at a later period played a very promi- 
nent part, and appears on coins, gems, and 
other objects of Pheenician art; Raspu, 
known as Reseph, and as Reseph Mical, 
the Apollo Amuklaios of the Greek my- 
thology, also appears; so does Astasuta, 
the Ashteroth of the Scriptures, and the 
goddess Anata, considered by some to be 
Anaitis. Some of these leading deities 
had shrines and temples in Egypt, and at 
Memphis there was an Astarteium. The 
god Set, also an old Egyptian god, figures 
as the god of the Khita, in the reign of 
Rameses, and his name had been assumed 
by the father of Rameses II. The Asiatic 
marriages of the Egyptian kings intro- 
duced the names and worship of the deities 
of their “strange women” into the Egyp- 
tian religion. 

- It appears from the collection of sacred 
books, known as the Book of the Dead, 
that at a period the most remote esoteric 
doctrines and explanations of deities and 
their symbols prevailed. There was an 
“outward and visible sign” and “an in- 
ward and spiritual grace;” but this only 
applies to a limited portion of the text. 
Such explanations probably constituted 
the mysteries into which the initiated 





* This is clearly anerror. Asiatic deities were cer- 
Lew A introduced into Ry A by he Hykshos long 
before the time of th eleenth dynasty.—Tux 





were introduced at a later period. Several 
things are said to be secret or mysterious 
in the religious books. 

The origin, nature, and destiny of man 
was no doubt taught, and formed a part 
of the religious systems. According to 
some schools, man had been created out 
of Nilotic clay, or come out of the mouth 
of a demiurgos, created by “the word.” 
To his corporeal nature were united the 
soul, or ba, personified as a bird with a 
human head. The soul was supposed to 
be a kind of covering of the Khu, or 
luminous principle, the “angel of light,” 
and in this form pervaded the body and 
animated it during life. After death it 
became detached, but was united then to 
the Ka, a word expressive both of “ the 
form” and genius to which all funeral 
honors were paid. This Ka, or silhouette, 
was supposed to dwell in the tomb, and to 
be specially united to the image of the 
dead as a kind of eidolon. The soul re- 
visited the mummy or body in the future 
state, but was not retained in it, and the 
prayers of the dead entreated that it 
should come off earth. The Ka was, on 
the contrary, the eternal tenant of the 
tombs. During life the soul was united to 
the nif, or breath, but after death the soul 
and its germs were disunited, and a third 
division of the spiritual being of man ap- 
pears—the shade or shadow Khaibi,—and 
in the future state endures the torments 
and punishment of the soul, which it 
screened from the sun. Some have con- 
jectured that the idea was that the Khu, 
liberated from the body, became a devil, 
capable of entering into or “ possessing ” 
the body of a living person. The Ka, or 
eidolon, appears to have had the power of 
changing its shape at pleasure, and so had 
the soul in the future state. In the mys- 
tical Book of the Dead the deceased, or his’ 
Ka, is represented traversing the Hades, 
passing through the trial, and contending 
with the monsters who oppose the progress 
of the dead in Hades, sowing and reaping 
in the Elysian, playing at draughts, under- 
going the judgment in the Palace of Jus- 
tice, while the soul performs an inferior 
part, is let free by the eidolon, and hovers 
over the mummy to which it descends. 
After death the soul passed from body to 
body, and so reappeared in the world ; but 
the doctrine of the resurrection of the 
body is obscure, if it existed. 

The happy souls joined the sun in his 
diurnal and nocturnal course as compan- 
ions, but not united to him; they drank 
the heavenly streams which flowed from 
Nut, the goddess of the celestial other, and 
ate the bread,—all symbols of a hidden 
and mysterious doctrine. 

Besides the gods, animals were sacred 
to certain deities, and supposed to possess 
part of the divine soul from their physical 
or other peculiarities. The black and 
white feathers of the ibis connected that 
bird with the changes of the moon; so 
did the pied skin of the bull Apis, who 
was, however, considered a kind of incar- 
nation of Ptah. The great dog-headed 
ape was supposed to have characteristics 
which allied him with the sun; the cat 
those which connected that domestic pet 
with his orb. The cow was the personifi- 
cation of Fate; the hawk was an imper- 
sonation of solar deities; the vulture, of 
maternity; the scarabeeus, of type and 
power of self-reproduction. All these 
kind of notions appear due to Africa, and 
similar legends still linger in South Africa, 
and are inherent in the races of the dark 
continent. 

Dreams were the special messengers of 
the deity, but omens were taken from the 
actions of the sacred animals, the nods and 
becks of statues; but the elaborate sys- 
tem of augury was hardly known, although 
omens were drawn from the appearance of 
animals, or material objects. 
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edition, illustrated, . $1.50 
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_ PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage. 
From 1 to 4 copies, On@ yeak, ......ccccccceccseereeeeees $2.00 each. 
“ Sto 9copies.............. 150 “ 
“- 10 to 19 copies 








iicavverecivetepes wove 125 
. POND OF OVOP vc. cesccsnesescciesssosszcsoscsepne OO” 

Three or six months at the same proportionate rate, 
To the person forming a ciub of either grade, at these 
regular rates, one additional copy free. 

The papers for a club will be sent either to the indi- 
vidual addresses of the members, or in a package to 
one address, according to the preference of subscrib- 
ers. ‘The papers for «a club sbould all go to one post- 
office, although in cases where a portion of the 
teachers of a achool get their mall matter from one 
a sgn and others in the same school get theirs 
rom another, the papers will be sent accordingly. 
Different schools are not to unite in the forming of a 
club, but each school should have ite own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 

Additions may be made at —_ time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as orminally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 
paper, 

The papers for a club, whether going in a ~ to 
one address, or sent separately to the members of the 
club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the sub- 
scription. 

The yellow label on each paper sent to single (not club) 
subacribers shows up to what date the pope has been 
paid for. If the publisher does not by that date receive 
a request from the subscriber that the paper be discon- 
tinued, he will continue to send it. The paper wilil, 
however, be stopped at any time thereafter, f the sub- 
acriber so desires, and remits the amount due for the 
time that he has received tt. The papers for a ciub will 
be dopped at once on the expiration of the club subscrip- 
tion, unless a renewal for the same is received, 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. 
both county and state. 


if a club subscription is renewed by some other => 
s0n than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
FOTMEM last YEAF DY ........cccscseseccrrrcssseree-sesveres 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—By a new plan, 
the smaller schools, which, on account of having but 
few teachers, cannot form large clubs, have the ne 
fit of the very lowest rate. It provides that when 
the entire force of teachers in any school és less than 
‘wenty, the club rate to such school shall be $1.00 per 
copy, on condition that the order for the papers be 
nccom panied by a statement that the number of copies 
ordered in the Club is not less than the full number of 
teachers in the school, This does not mean that every 
teacher must actually be a subscriber, but that the 
number of copies ordered must not be less than the 
fullnumber of teachers. Persons who are not teach- 
ers, may be asked to join the club, in order to secure 
the required number. Any number of copies in excess 
of the required number, may be subscribed for at the 
fame rate. Trachers belonging to the same household 
may be coun/ed as ON in making such a statement of 
the number of teachers in a school. For example: If 
there are seven teachers in a school, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three to another, the 
club subscription need not be for more than four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

An extracopy cannot be given to one who forms a 
club ov this plan “ for the smaller schools.” 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper, to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
free upon application. 

Ifa more thorough examination of the paper Is de- 
sired than can be had through receiving specimen 
copies of asingle issue, the publisher will send (in a 
package tv one address) any number of copies each 
week, for four weeks only, at the rate of elght cents 
per copy. Ten copies, for instance, would thus cost 
eighty cents for four weeks. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
London, F. C., will send The American Sunday School 
Times, post free, for a year, to any address in Great 
Britain, for ten shillings prepaid. The paper will be 
sold by all the principal newsdealers, price twopence, 

JOIN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


All addresses should Include 
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MONEY LOANED 


ESTATE in St) Paul, Minneapolis, and other 
prosperous cities innesota, 60 as to net lender 


MY conta 


/ Pen ANY YM I ti 





servative valuations. Amplesecu- 
ritiea, expe. 
referencea, 


ance ‘or 8, bent a 
COCHRAN & NEWPORT, St. Paul, Minn, 


FARMS 3 Mtl! 


4 yoars successf: 
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LAWN D LO ANS netting Investors § per 
cent. Principal and in- 
terest guaranteed, uaranty based on capital of 
875,000. Refer to any commercial agency. Send for 
eireniars. Texas Loan Agency, Corsicana, Texas, 


SAVE ONE-HALF Utne! cov of ACCIDENT 

2 INSURANCE by becominga 
Member of the ( 
Association, 3:20 and 32:2 Buoapway, New York. 


THE UNION TRUST CO., 
Gti and 613 Chestnut Street. 
INSURE in THE TRAVELERS of Hart 


ford, Connecticut. 


Great Northern and Southern Nurseries 


Catalognes gratis, showing how and what to plant, 
with much valuable information, For Spring of 184 
80.000 No, | Peach trees, all the new and old gtandard 
varioties, i ped Appice trees, largely of the new long. 
bt ing varieties, defer and Leconte rs, witha 
at low 


ANDOLPH PETERS, Wibningt 


Iimington, Delaware, 


United States Mutual Accident | 


2625 2e5e5e5 it IE 
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BEGAN BUSINESS IW 1870. 


1 J. B. WATKINS & CO., 


TT ST Ts eT 


INCORPORATED IN 1883. 


“Capital, $750,000. 





FARM MORTGAGES 









Interest 


nas> Payments of Interest 
Bonds by half- yearly 


Guarantecea 


Prompt as Covernment 
Coupons payabie at 


°o 


Nationa! Bank of Commerce in New York. 
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10 Years Business Report. 


The number of mortgages negotiated from Oct. 1873, to Oct. 1883; 8,148. 


Aggregate amount, - - - - $5,049,700 
Tota! amount of interest earned and paid on the day it matured, - $1,594,500 
Number of mortgages matured, 1,663. 

Aggregate amount, - - - - $833,600 

All duly paid—no loss or arrears. ] 
Amount of interest earned and paid by these matured mortgages in 
Five years, - - - . $416,800 
All paid on presentation of Coupons at Bank. 
Tota! amount of interect and principal paid at maturity, - $2,428.100 


Number of investors In these mortgages, 1200, each one can testify that all 


to the letter. 


You may not see this advertisement again ; therefore, cut it out and send now for 
information, forms and testimonials and have them when needed. 


The J. B. Watkins Land Mortgage Co., 


/ LAWRENCH, FAW 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 242 Broadway. 


Address 


ISasages 





DRETHS’ Seep =CATALOGUE 


ARDENERS’ COMPANION.”’ 





bellished Seed Catal e@ ever 

rdening under Glass is worth 

RTH SEA xe + this 

» .O sending us TEN CENT: in stamps, 
will give credi: for t amount. Address 

Seed Crowers, Lock Box, Phila,Pa. 


Niantl 
N 
all 











OP-MONEY-RE IED, SPECIAL- 
INDUCE MENTS-FOR*-MARKET: GARDNERS. 
QUR-VALUABLE+ CATALDO GUE-OF- 
192°PAGES-FREE-TO-ALL. 


CO AUBERT BUSTIER 


THIN 
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FLOWERS 
to NE Wea se CHOICEe 
SEEDS!|FRUITS! 
Gines Books 2 Sr ail asvecal Pisarearnieal 
quaventecd, chonoe,cheap. = i Bata for' — : 
12-ROSES .é:s:.: $1 
30 PACKETS rrowit'Sizos. $1. 


FLOW E 
other 58 Sets and 1,001 things be- 
A thy for pA bh uStrated ©. tal ue of oree i 
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Wifst SO'Sra2 Bbdscre "Bi ngs Gresanous 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


AINESVILLE, LAKE COUNTY, OHI 


















Will be mailed 






to all applicants and to 
customers of last FREE year without ordering it. 
It contains illustrations, prices, descriptions and 
Cirections for planting all Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds, Plants, etc. Imvaluablte to 


D.M. FERRY & COs. 





AN — Catal e 
] PLANTS~ Giciore 
o A. BE. SPALDING, 

| AINSWORTH, loWA. 
® Hand Mill. (F, Wilson’s Patent.) 
100 per cent more made in keeping 
oultry; also Power Millsand Farm 
‘eed Milis. Circularsand testimo- 
nials sent on application. WHIL- 
SON BROTHERS, Easton, Pa. 


“THE BEST iS THE CHEAPEST.” 
SA bs THRESHERS, 
MILLS Horse Powers, 
SP oy aay tg hee 
Aer Stor) and RANGES, and 

BSTMINSTER VRNERS, Are the Dest, 











GRIND YOUR OWN BONE, | 
Meal, Oyster Shells,and Cornintne | 





HA L Deeietent most 
-— valuable rry. 
HANSELL..! Binskheers 

Atlantic and Paniel Boone 


®t berricas send for details. 
The largest and best stock of 


im the United States, including all 
valuable varieties, new ai a. 
A Richly Illustrated catalogue, telling 
; what te plant, how to plant, and how 
to get and grow Fruit Trees and 
Plan with useful information 
on frust culture, free. Address, 
LOVETT, Little Silver, New Jersey. 


-T. 
Puivedicne Cuthdert B erry and Manchester Strawberry. 


WM. H. SMITH, Seedsman, 


(Late of the firm of HENRY A. DREER,) 


WAREHOUSE, 1018 MARKET ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Smith’s Seed Catalogue for 1884, containing allthe 
best leading varieties of freshand reliable Flower, 
Vegetable, and Field Seeds, also Implements 
an Garden R equisites, sent free to all applicants. 
Your hens will lay_all winter if you use Chel- 

tenham Poultry Food. Ask your storekeeper 
for it. CHELTENHAM Foop Co., 3044 Ludlow St., Phila, 
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8 T.B.Hagstoz & Co, 


\ (Successors to Moneaw & Heapty.} 


IMPORTERS OF 


AMONDS, 


AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


JEWELRY and WATCHES, 
MUTUAL LIPE INSURANCE BUILDING, 
Tenth and Chestnut Streets, 


| THomas B, Haastoz, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JAMES BURDICK. 
RIGGS 2 BROTHER 














EAR OUT. 
y Watchmaxers. By mall, @5c. Circulars 
free. J.8. RIRCH & CO.,a8 Dey St.. N.Y. 


so 
THE FAVORITE 


| CHALR, Simple, Durabdle,Ele- 
i gant. A positive household luxury. 
j 50 Changes of po- 
sition. Send stamp 
(mention this paper) 
for Illus. Catalogue. 
STEVENS’ Adjustable CHAIR CO. 
No. 3 Sixth St. Pittsburch. Pa 
W. H. Harrison & Bro. 
: Manufacturers. 


S §=6PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 
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WORTH REPEATING. 
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NIAGARA. 
| By Gardiner Calkins Brainard. } 
The thoughts are strange that crowd into my 
brain 
While I look upward to thee. It would seem 
As if God poured thee from his hollow hand ; 
Had hung his bow upon thy awful front ; 
Had spoke in that loud voice which seemed to 
him 
Who dwelt in Patmos for his Saviour’s sake, 
The sound of many waters ; and had bade 
Thy flood to chronicle thy ages back, 
And notch his centuries in the eternal rocks. 
Deep calleth unto deep. And what are we 
That hear the question of that voice sublime? 
O what are all the notes that ever rang 
From war’s vain trumpet by thy thundering 
side? 
Yea, what is all the riot man can make, 
In his short life, to thy unceasing roar ? 
And yet, bold babbler, what art thou to him 
Who drowned a world, and heaped the waters far 
Above its loftiest mountains? A light wave 
That breaks and whispers of its Maker’s might! 


THE INSPIRATION OF THE 
CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
(Henry Allon, D.D, in The Quiver.] 


What is there in human life that does 
not pass into the mystical? In physical 
life you have not solved the problems of 
its quality and causation when you have 
proved laws of force and chemistry, and 
gravitation, and electricity; you have 
simply demonstrated its modes. All phy- 
sical analysis runs up into mysticism— 
the inscrutable mystery of life—that which 
causes the operation of all laws—which 
causes motion, and growth, and assimila- 
tion, and function. It is a mystery of 
vital causation, as great and as inscruta- 
ble as the indwelling of the Spirit of God 
in the soul of a man causing his religious 
vitality, and motion, and growth. 

Or take the analogy of human relation- 
ships. We are all familiar with the influ- 
ence of one man upon another—how 
friend or lover enters into the affections, 
takes possession of them, and through 
these changes our character and rules our 
life; it is our commonest experience of 
the power of life. And yet how utterly 
it reluses to lend © self to analysis. This 
mystery of humzn inspiration is an in- 
dwelling that is utterly inscrutable. ... 

“I will come in to him and sup with 
him;” is this a mere figure of speech? 
Does it mean no more than the suasive 
sympathetic influence of man upon man? 
is it to be superficially interpreted as the 





| indwelling ? 


mere influence of teaching or example? 
Of course Christ does influence us in this 
way, his words of divine truth do influ- 
ence our thought. His example of peer- 
less holiness does influence our heart, 
just as those of any good man might do. 

But is this all that is meant by Christ’s 
This would not be a suffi- 


| clent explanation of the life of a vegeta- 


leoranauimal. Is the spiritual life of 
the soul so inferior a thing that so con- 
temptuous an explanation of it sutfices? 
Is it not the probability that it follows the 
analogy of the lower domain of physical 
life? Can we conceive of life, in any 
form of it, as self-caused? Is not all life 
God-quickened?—a mystic product .of 
some divine force that we can neither 
explain nor deny? 

Is not my spiritual nature a witness? 
What is my susceptibility to Divine 
quickening? What is my capability of 
religious thought and feeling? [have a 
religious character that I can neithér de- 
stroy nor ignore. And when Christ tells 
me that the Spirit of God speaks to this 
nature of mine, quickens it, enters it, 
dwells in it, all that is in me responds. I 
feel the harmony and the preciousness of 
the assurance, and its truth is attested by 
my consciousness. A new life is unquese 
tionably produced within me, and is not 
this the most rational explanation of it? 

This, then, is the fundamental thought 
the great and blessed secret of a man’s 
religious life,—“ Christ in you the hope 
of glory.” It is a consciousness in reli- 
gious life which is full of inspiration. the 
source of all that is greatest in its achieve- 
ments, of all that is most blessed in its 
experience. So Christian men gloriously 
struggle in the battle with evil, patiently 





bear with God’s processes of discipline 
triumphantly rejoice in their hope of 
glory. Theirs is “the higher life,” the 
"Witness of the Spirit with their spirit,” 
the “peace that passeth all understand- 
ing, keeping the heart and the mind,” the 
| poy that Is unspeakable and full of 


glory.” “He abideth with you, 
| be ip you,” you, and shall 











CHURCH FURNITURE. 


This set, 6 pieces complete, $75. Photographs of our 
fall line sent by mail, free, if applied for. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL Sr., Boston, Mass., U. 8. A. 





Established 1780. 
Catalogues furnished. 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO., 
Parlor, Church and Lodge Furniture 


?? Sudbury Street, Raster. I” 138. 





Catalogues sent. 
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The Great 


Church LIGHT. 


FRINK’S Patent Reflectors give 
the Moat rful, the 
Cheapest and _ the Best Light known 
for gh hy or Show ree 
i Theatres, D Dep con pte oatee, 
ies, The 3, etc. New and ele. 

nt designs. Send. wy of freon. im. ea 
circular and estim: 
to churehes an 

FRIN 





th +i. 
~ ss) Peart MIE Y. 


Sunday-School 
BANNERS (735. 


Gor. 
Send t oS. & >Re . LAMB, 3 59 Car Car- 
mine St., New York, for circular, free, b 














WARKANTED. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cineinasti. 0. 


bing. 


We refer to editor of this paper. 








by sending his 


nawmne andaddress 
tothe 


PROVInENcE i THOERAPA 


PROVIDENCE, A. /. 








Re - THE BEST 
AWASHE 


Warranted 5 years, satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. The 
Best, most Efficient, and Durable Washer in the world. 
Has no rival, the only machine that will wash perfectly clean without rub. 
Can be used in any sized tub, or shifted from one tub to another 
inamoment. So simple and easy to operate the most delicate 
lady or child can do the work. Made of Galvanized Iron, and 
the only Washer in the world that has the Rubber Bands on the 
Rollers, which prevent the breaking of buttons and injury to clothes. 


oA GENTS WANTED 


brated KEYSTONE WRINGERS at Manufacturers’ lowest price, 


Exclusive territory. Retail price, $8.00. 
Agents’ sample, $3.50. Also the cele. 


Address 





Circulars free. fer t 
IN CANVASSING. TERMS 


A BOOM FREE, Jamus H. EarRve,Boston, 


A& FENTS WANTED torthe Robbins Washer... Ex- 
cellent pay. Bissell M’ fg ¢ Co., 20 Vesey St., N. Y. 


Reek Agents Wanted. American Peueniag’ Co. 
Hartford, Chicago, Cincinnati, or St. Louis. 


THE BEST Bible Commentary is sold by 8. 8. 
Scranton & Co., Hartford, Conn. Agents wanted. 


Men and Women Agents. James E. 

Whitney, Nursery man, Rochester, N. Y. 
AGENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest- 
selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 
33 per ce cent. NATIONAL PUBL ISHING Co., 


AGENTS | WANTED for our new Religious La 4 
the greatest success of t 

year. Send for illustrated circular if you want to &. 

money. FORSHEE & McM AKIN, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CAT gees. & oF BEST BOOKS For AGENTS 


Phila., Pa, 


sent free, including Mother, Home, and 
eaveny, *2.75. Pleases everybody. 126,000 
sold. $150 monthly. “xB. TREAT, Publisher, New Y ork, 


AGENTS a, 


are offered 50 per cent. discount to sell 

Moore's Universal Assistant. Sure sale 

for this book anywhere. 1016 pages; 500 illustrations, 
One agent made $137.50 in 6 days. For full particulars, 
address J. S. - Ogilvie & oO , Publishers, 31 Rose St. , N. Y. 

For reliable, ener- 

Fine Business Opportunity £0" Telsblc. cner- 

duce “The Arnold Automatic Steam Cooker.” Thisis a 


rare chance. Send for particulars at once. 
CASTLE | & CO., Rochester. _New York. 


) eee eaition “Life. and Labors/ 
of C. “H. Spurgeon,” “ 


be er of 


(st. Be eer ey alt all pons wy The best 
selling Family book ever published, A, 
are meeting with wonderful success. o 
competition. Any man or woman wanting 
@ good business, address, for extra 
terms and special territory. 








MENEELY BELL FUUNDKY. 


Veverably Suews known to the i“ since 
1826. Church,Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes ond Peala. 


WENEELY & C6.. WEST TROY. ¥. Y. 
MCSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells 
and Chimes for Churches, Tower 
Clocks, &c.,. &c. Prices and cata- 
inquee sent free. Address 

. MCSHANE & Co., Baltimore, Md. 








And Stereopticons, all prices. Views ill subject 

for aaa exhibition, etc. A PROFITABLE BUSINESS POR A MAN WITH 

SMALL caprraL. Also, magic lanterns for home amusement. 119- 
e illustrated catalogue FREER. cALL Tee. Manufactur- 
g Optician, No. 49 Nassan St.. New York. 


‘WAAGIC LANTERNS. 


AND STEREOPTICONS 


For PUBLIC, SUNDAY SCHOOL & HOME EXHIBITIONS 


VIEWS ti'Suiject | 120 Bsiiorus, FREE 


all Subjects 


C.T.M ILLIGAN PHICASELP LTA 


END TO B, SWAN 
WO for biruside re garding ¢ ‘hurch Furni ture. 
Hayward’ nocrnannatam wine, unfermented. Price, 
reduced, Address J. . Havward, Ashby. Mass. 





SAWYER’S CRYSTAL BLUE 


MANUFACTORY ESTABLISHED 1858. 


Used by nearly every Smliy in New 
paemnd, and by all first-class laundries, 
because it never spots the clothes. 

The brilliant azurine tint unequalled. 

It gives a clear tint to Laces, Linens, 
Cottons, and special bright, clear tint to 
old or yellowed cloth. 

Call for SAWYER’S Red Top Boz, 

TAKE NO OTHER. 


1) SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 
. _ BOSTON, MASS. 


Red Top Boz. 


~BARLOW’S: 
INDIGO BLUE) 2 SLrBORs, fre 


Phila., a. ! 


DOBBINS” ELECTRIC 
I. - CRAGING co., SOA 116 So. CPRIC | 
Street, Philadelphia, offer og give subscribers first- | 


Class sheet music , piano and vocal, gratis. Write for | 


circular. Mention this paper. 


KEYSTONE SLATE and SOAPSTONE Works. 


Of the latest 2 most t beantifal designs, and all other Slate and 
Seanstone Work on hand or made to order. JOS. 

& BRO... Manufacturers. Office and salesroom, 1210 Rid; 
Avenue. Factory, 121! and 1215 Spring Garden Street, Phil’a, 

, Sor Din Ontahogue and Price 








ON A MEXICAN MUSTANG, 


By Texas Siftings Editors, 1s a racy, sparkling, histor’. 
cal book, _lavinhly litustrace. Delicious humor shines 
through everywhere. Thereisa laugh on every page. 
a most entertaining book extant, selling by the 
usands. One Agent Sold 

103 in 10 4 


a 
Agents Wanted a 
S 8. SCRANTON & CO., Hartford Conn. 


P aed wants it. 











OUR FAMOUS WOMEN 


» “picy Humor, and 
Ticker th Pane re is x by a a eG com Net d by 20 of 
our greatest living Authors, one Evzabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Harriet yy. Spofford. H. B, stowe. Rose Terry Cooke, Lucy 

mmer, + aay RE. Harland, and 13 others. "They 

ive, for the. e first time. the true Story of the Lives and Deeds oto 
amous women. It is Superbly lilustrated. Ministers say “God 
speed fens of thousands are waiting for jt, and Agents 
sell 10 to 20 a iw C7 Positively the best chance to make 





244 8S. 2d. ST.,P hila. | 


taney cote °, Send for Circulars, Extra Terms, &c., t 
WORTHINGTON & o., Hartford, Conn. “ 


B} THe 
WORK 
ES NOT 








Unlike uy other Lap-board made. No siipping. 
Holds itself on the lap. Keeps the work just where 
you place it. Weighs only 2 Ibs. 

Specially adapted for lady canvassers. Address 


T. E. CHASE & CO., 
126 Water Street, Boston, Mass. 
Exclusive territory. Particulars free. 





>) THe Famity Wass Bie | 
For Sale by Grocers. 


| a\orD TO! 
FAMILIES! 


Dealing exclusively in TEAS, , 

COFFEES, SPICES and SUG ARS, we can give 
our customers a great advantage in variety, fresh- 
ness and quality of goods. Price-list and samples 
free on application. {27 Please mention this paper. 


sous \y. STEEN, 





1209 Market St., Philad’a. 





WILMOT : 


| 


WE WANT 1000 mre BOOK AGENTS 





WASHER co., Erie, Pas _ 
GOLD nanen oor 1878, 


Breakfast ( Coc 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers « irocers everywhere. 


_ i C0., Dorchester, Mass. 














Mothers and nurs¢s,send to Woolrich & Co., Palmer, 
ass., giving address in full for Pamphlets erta ining 
to the’ rearing of children, etc, Ridge’s Food is the best 
food in the world for invalids, and is readily taken by 
the little folks, and always with satisfactory results 
when taken according to the directions accompanying 
each can. Set of cards forw: arded for stamp. 


WW FOOD 


WARREN'S Fcoure 


(THE ENTIRE WHEAT.) 


The most nutritious and cheapest Flour 
known. The best food for all, in health or sickness. 
Best diet in the world for 


Dyspeptics and Invalids. 
Testimonials from the most emjnent Physicians in 


ALL PARTS OF THE U. S. 
Makes the most palatable bread. Its value as a food 
for Infants, Children, and Invalids fully set forth in 
our Illustrated Pamphiet, which is sent 
to any address, and shows the structure 
and chemical properties of wheat. 


PRICE, $7.00 PER BARREL. 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., CxicAco, 


LE MANUFACTURERS, 
ag” One Agent ( (a dealer) wanted in every town. "@& 








a ne ee 
#a%n%e%o%a%e%e%e%e%e%s%a%e%s*%e* 
Crick, Sprains, Wrenches, Itheu- 
mation, Neuralgia, sciatica, 
Pains, Stitch in the 
Pp Al N S |: Side, Bx de, Backache, Swollen Joints 
Sore Muscles, 
Pain in the Chest, pe. a oe and aches either 
local or deep-seated, are speedily 1elieved by the 
well-known Hop Ptaster. 4 guecenees, as it is, of 
the medicinal virtuesof fresh Hops, Gums, Balsams and 
Extracts, it isindeed the best pain-killing, stimulatin~, 
soothing and strengthening Porous Plastcr ever mad ic, 
IJop Plasters are sold by all druggists and country stores. 
25 cents or five for $1.00. 
Mailed on receipt of H oO Pp 
price. Hop Plaster Co., 
Proprietors and Manu- Font PLAST 
facture rs, Boston,Mass, 
*¥e%e* atatetatetetatatatetatats 
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THIS NEW 


—— ELASTIC TRUSS 


Has a Pad differing from all 

} others, is cup-shape, with Self- 

Adjusting Ballin centre, adapts 

itself to all positions of the body 

while the ball in the cup holds 

the rupture, just as a groreon 

would with the finger. With Jight pressure the Hernia | 
is held securely, day and night, and a radical eure cer- 
tain. It is easy, durable, and cheap. Sent by mail. 
Circulars free, ‘EGeL ESTON TRUSS Co, , Chicago, Th, | 


Tue Estey Oncaw helps & 
t to make many thousand 
.- homes happy during the 
long Winter evenings. Send for an Illustrated Catw 
Jogue containing a variety of Dlegant designs. Tt will 


be mailed free. 
ESTEY ORGAN CO,, 
BuartLesono, Vz. 


KNABE 


PIANO TES. 
Tone, Touch Wanaelhi ‘ Durability. 


WILLIAM MNABE & Co. 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 


t - 





BEST 


Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥. 
PIANOS. Rua 


J. J. HEPPE, 
828 Arch Street. 
Cash or easy payments, 
ORGANS. PIA NOS. 
PATTERSO 4 Sets Reeds, 12 





“¢ ‘ontains 





Stops, Sub Bass and Oct, 
€ oupler. Shipped on 35 days 
$65 trial. Handsome Uluminated Card 
ORGAN _DRAWER 12, BRIDGEPORT, CONNy 
MUSICA BOXE C. GAUTSCHI & CO. 
Croix, 
“Opp. Opera House. 
n, New York, and Chicago, offer the 
ncaa ator of the best and cheapest organs. 


with full particulars free. Address 
PATTERSON, 

. Manufae tu eo Ste 
Switzerlanc Salesrooms 

at 1018 Chestnut St., Phila. 
HE IE MASON and HAMLIN Organ and Piano 
F FR FRE E .MMOTH WONDER CATALOGUE 

. ‘Harbach Organina Co., Phila., Pa. 


SEND POSTAL TO THE 


COLUMBUS BUGGY C0, 
COLUMBUS, OHI 


When handsomely illustrated se and 
prices, with name of dealer nearest to inquirer, 
will be sent free. Our vehicles are strictly 
first class, and are sold by dealers in almost 
every town and city in the United States. 


TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES! 


te ee a 


- WZ. 
POO 
me a 


Eaually = adapted to rough coun! 


she carry. 
8 aD: ne irives of cities. Mannfactured an 
sold by all the leading Carriage Buildersand Dealers. 


HENRY TIMKEN 

atentee 

MeweoiLy ABBOTT BUGEY C 
ROOFING 


IN THE WORLD 
i BARTLETT’S IMPROVED 
Ma VULCANIZED ROOFING FELT 





Double - Thick 
Materialsfor complete roof,23¢c. per #q.ft 
VULCANIZED 

Triple. thick ROOFING FELT 
Materials for complete roof ,2%c. per 
These feltsare ‘horovgh!y reliable, smooth, 
clean and dry, easily applied by any one. 








AI VULCAN ROOF COATING 


pest and Best for 
Felt ra s} sto le roofs. 50c. per gall 
re ARBONIZED one EATHIN 
ELT covers 1 sq. feet to 
~sized spentine # Felt, WarreaP Fe t, 


Bis Ley Leat co Pee. 


Pa 
PENN ROOFING CO,?uiispcivalirx 















(onvary 19, 1864. 











That those who are asked to subscribe for | 
The Sunday School Times may have some 
idea of what they will gain by so doing, a 
partial announcement of the attractions for 
the year 1884 is here made 


The department of lesson helps will not be 
permitted to drop below the highest standard 
ever attained. The Critical Notes will be 
furnished, week by week, during the year, 
for the Old Testament Lessons, by Professor 
William Henry Green, of Princeton, Chair- 
man of the Old Testament Company of Ameri- 


be named as already secured for the first six 
months of 1884: 


By DR. T. J. CONANT, member of the Old Testa- 
ment Company of American Revisers:—The Text of 
the New Testament and its Editors. 

By PROFESSOR PHILIP SCHAFF, President of the 
American Revision Committee:—The First Chris- 
tian Council. 

By EX-PRESIDENT T. D. WOOLSEY, df Yale Col- 
lege, Chairman of the New Testament Company of 
American Revisers:—The Brother of our Lord, and 
the Epistle of James. 

By PROFESSOR JOHN A. BROADUS, of the South- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary :—The 
of the Acts to the Epistles. 

By THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK, England :—The 
Progress of Doctrine in the New Testament. 

By BISHOP H. W. WARREN, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church :—The Power of the Tongue. 

By DR. LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON :—Jewish 
Social Worship in the Dispersion. 

By OR. HOWARD CROSBY, of New York :—Faith 
and Works: the Theology of Paul and James. 

By PROFESSOR ROBERT FLINT, of Edinburgh 
University, Scotland :—Living in the Light of God. 

By PROFESSOR MATTHEW B. RIDDLE, of the 
Hartford Theological Seminary :—The Contention 
between Paul and Barnabas. 

By PHILIP SMITH, author of the “Student’s Old 


elations 


| 


By PROFESSOR W. W. GOODWIN, of Harvard Uni- 
versity :—-The Athens of Pa.-'s Day. 

By PROFESSOR GEORGE P. FISHER, of Yale Col- 
lege :—Culture as a Substitute for Religion. 

By DR. A. J. GORDON, Pastor of the Clarendon 
Street Baptist Church, Boston :—Under which King ? 

By PROFESSOR AUSTIN PHELPS, of Andover 
Theological Seminary :—Earnest Views of Life. 

By PRESIDENT NOAH PORTER, of Yale College -— 
The Limits of Man’s Philosophy. 

By DR. THEODORE L. CUYLER, of Brooklyn :— 
Abstinence for the Sake of Others. 

By BISHOP ARTHUR CLEVELAND COXE, of the 
@rotestant Episcopal Church :—The Resurrection. 

By CANON W. H. FREMANTLE, author of the Gos- 
pel of the Secular Life, Cambridge, England :—The 
Bounds of Christian Freedom. 

By DR. ARTHUR MITCHELL, of Cleveland :—A 
Scene in a Roman Prison. 

By JUSTICE WILLIAM STRONG, United States 
Supreme Court, Washington, D. C. :—Obedience to 
Authority. 


In the line of practical Sunday-school arti- 
cles by experienced workers, the following, 
already promised, are but few of the many 
which will appear during the year: 


By DR. JOHN H. VINCENT :—How a Teacher can 


By M. C. HAZARD :—Linking the Lessons in Class 
Teaching. 

By B.F. JACOBS :—Using the Bible in Class Teach- 
ing. 

By REV. THOMAS K. BEECHER :—How to Question 
in the Class, Illustrated by a Specimen Lesson. 

By R. T. BONSALL :—Hints on Reviews. 

By FRANK BEARD:—Sensible Uses of the Black- 
board. 

By PROFESSOR W. F. SHERWIN :--Hints as to Sun- 
day-school Singing. 

By W. M. PATTON :—How to Secure the Church 
Attendance of Scholars. 

By REV. SYLVANUS STALL :—Sunday-school Mis- 
sionary Societies, 

By JOHN WANAMAKER :—Auxiliaries of the Sun- 
day-school. 

By REY. F. N. PELOUBET :—Hints from Represen- 
tative American Sunday-schools., 

If aclub of subscribers for your school is 
not already being arranged for, will you not 
take the matter in hand? 


At its lowest club rate, $1.00 a year, The 
Sunday School Times costs subscribers less 
than two cents a week, thus giving over eight 
pages fora cent. Its size and frequency of 
issue enable it to give so large a variety of 


get Help from the Assembly. 

By DR. J. A. WORDEN:—How to Arrange for a 
Local Normal Class. 

By DR. J. W. DULLES :—The Superintendent Pre- 
paring for his Teachers’-Meeting. 

By REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER :—The Superintendent 
Leading his Teachers’-Meeting. 

By W. R. BURNHAM :—The Superintendent in the 
Opening Exercises of his School. 

By JOHN E. SEARLES, JR.:—The Superintendent 
in the Closing Exercises of his School. 

By JOHN B. SMITH: 
tions from the Desk. 


help to the study of the lessons, that each 
teacher can choose for himself what is best 
fitted to his particular class. 

The Sunday School Times is valued highly 
in many homes as an excellent paper for the 
family. Besides the material bearing upon 
Bible study and all departments of Sunday- 
school work, its variety of general reading 
matter, both editorial and contributed, will be 
found helpful and interesting in any home. 


can Revisers, and for the New Testament 

Lessons, by Ex-President Theodore D. Wool- 

sey, of Yale College, Chairman of the New 

Testament Company of American Revisers. 

Dr. Charles 8. Robinson, M. C. Hazard, 

Faith Latimer, and other familiar writers, 

will continue their helpful contributions. 

. In addition to these regular contributors, 
various eminent writers will supply sidelight 
helps on special topics kindred to the lessons, 
similar to the series which has been so warmly 
commended in the year now closing. Among 

~ the articles arranged for, the following may 


and New Testament Histories,” London, England: 
—Macedonia in the History of the World and of 
Christianity. 

By DR. WILLIAM HAYES WARD, Editor of the 
Independent, New York :—Traces of Extinct Civili- 
zation in the Regions Traversed by Paul. 

By PROFESSOR H. DRISLER, of Columbia College : 
—Light from the Classics on Paul’s Journeys. 

By PROFESSOR RICHARD C. JEBB, of Glasgow 
University, Scotland :—Paul as an Orator. 

By DR. JAMES STRONG, of Drew Theological 
Seminary :—A Lesson from the Bereans. 

By PROFESSOR GEORGE P. SCHODDE, of Capital 
University, Columbus, Ohio:—An Old Testament By REV. T. C. BOYKIN:—The Teacher’s Work in 
Evangelist. School and Out. the small schools. 


a JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| “A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 


: COMPRISING ITS ANTIQUITIES, BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY AND NATURAL HISTORY, 


| WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS AND MAPS ENGRAVED EXPRESSLY FOR THIS WORK 


EDITED BY 


WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D. 


CLASSICAL EXAMINER OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
There are three books which ought to be found in every household—the Bible, an English Dictionary, 
and a BIBLE DICTIONARY. The necessity of the first two is universally admitted; and a moment’s con- 
sideration will show the almost equal importance of the third. Bible Dictionaries of a certain grade of excel- 
lence have not been wholly unknown to the Bible readers of our country, though by no means so widely 
circulated as desirable ; but it is also true that all such books prepared previously to the recent very great 
advances in Biblical Science and research are, and must be, exceedingly incomplete. The desire, therefore, for 
a comprehensive and accurate work of this kind, embodying the results of the most recent research and of the 
ripest Biblical scholarship, has of late been deeply felt, and frequently expressed, by the intelligent Bible readers 
of our country, and especially have many Pastors and Sunday-school teachers urged upon publishers the need 
of such a work. Such, most emphatically, bothin compass and merit is the work which the pubushers now 
offer to the American public in a careful and trustworthy abridgment of 


DR. WILLIAM SMITHS DICTIONARY 


—OF THE 
ANTIQUITIES, BIOCRAPHY, CEOCRAPHY AND 
NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. 


A book universally admitted, by those most competent to judge, to be THE BEST of its kind IN THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Its Editor and associate contributors (thirty-five in mumber) are well-known as 
among the most eminent Biblical scholars of our time, in both Europe and America, and they have performed 
their work with a thoroughness which leaves little room for competition or criticism. 

This Dictionary, prepared under the direction and superintence of DR. SMITH himself, for wide and 
general use, contains a full and accurate account of every place and name mentioned in the Bible which 
can possibly need explanation, of every animal, plant, or mineral alluded to by the Sacred Writers, and of every 
custom and article of use among Jewish and contemporary nations, to which reference is made in the 
Bible or Apochrypa, The most recent researches of Robinson, Layard, Rawlinson, and many other explorers in 
Bible lands here render their aid in determining questions hitherto unsettled, or in correcting the mistakes of 
previous investigators. It contains also a sufficiently complete history and analysis of each of the Books of the 
Bible, every article being entirely reliable, and many of them the results of the ripest and rarest scholarship, and 
embodying the substance of whole treatises upon their respective subjects. The simple explanations of this 
work, unlike the expositions of a Commentary, admit of no denominational or sectarian coloring, and it is, 
therefore, equally valuable to Bible readers of every divergity of belief. 


The publishers have spared no expense nor pains to make the mechanical execution 
and typography of the book equal to its rare merit in other respects. It contains 
over 1,000 pages and 150 illustrations, all substantially bound in black cloth. 








—The Superintendent’s Ques- mn os 
See Subscription Terms on another page, 


and don’t overlook the provision made for 
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To make this a popular edition the price has been reduced from $5, and 
is mow sent, postpaid, to any part of the United States or Canada for 


az AGENTS SHOULD WRITE FOR SPECIAL TERMS,-@a 


_ THE PENN PUBLISHING CO. 802 Chestnut St. Phila. 


BRAINERD. & ARMSTRONG'S Ss in a 
[ 
al LM Oy Mags Store. 




















Specialties, by Mail ; Sold Direct to Families. 
1 bis hm t...! woken d Color, 79 Cents per oz. 
2 


tn bodies s of Gasket oud Silk, 40 Cents per box. 
Sent Mail on receipt of Price. If you wish to know 
nt Stamp for Descriptive ys oh 


more 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO.) 


Bint \\ STANDARD 
i) SILK 


paul adel 


OF THE 
238 Market St.. Phila,, or, 469 Broadway, New York. w ! 
~®NONPAREIL 3! ~ sAVETEEN. atte, — wr 7 ce techs ao side oo san — al ORLD 
ule drens mater agent, serviceahte, Inexpensive, S or 1 successful Book Agents to operate ERSONS having VIEWS they wish BY MAIL.—Full set of samples Fux, 
SAM PLES ‘Fenined Glass Substitute, WANTED: as General Agents & train Sirere. would do well > on ni mgumned WRITING Half the usual prices. 
. Lum 























to $2,500 a year. HUBBARD BROS., Pubs., Phila. DEWITT C. WILLLA MS, 914 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should. however, an advertisement of a party bot in good ‘standing be inad 
the publisher will refund wo subscribers any money Laat they lose thereby, y be inadvertently inserted, 


WARD & GAY, Stationers, 
184 Devonshire St., Boston, 
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